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This Month’s Contributors 


A mother recently raised such an important 
question that the Volta Bureau sent copies of 
her letter to four teachers of the deaf. Mary 
Ware is not the mother’s real name. Her letter 
is discussed by Josephine Quinn, Supervising 
Teacher in the Minnesota School for the Deaf; 
Mildred Evans, of the Mt. Airy School; Frances 
E. Lester, the mother of a deaf child as well as 
a teacher at Central Institute, where her son is 
a pupil; and Mary E. Numbers, Teacher-in- 
Charge of the intermediate department at Clarke 
School. 

Her numerous contributions to the Votta Re- 
VIEW indicate that arithmetic is only one of the 
subjects Lela Acker can make interesting. 

Jennie M. Henderson has succeeded Mabel E. 
Adams, of whom she writes, as Principal of the 
Horace Mann School in Boston. She has not 
repeated the points in Miss Adams’ life and ca- 
reer which were given in the July Votta Review. 


As a philanthropist and a writer, Yvonne 


Pitrois is known in many other countries be- 
sides her native France. 

Tyra Melvia Westling, an American, has 
taught for some years in the Philippine Islands. 

Our Danish Contributing Editor, Anders Han- 
sen, is presented once more to our readers on 
page 10, as well as in his own article. 

The “fan” audience of John A. Ferrall meet 
him this month in a new role. 

Enid Hutchinson, who is not a newcomer to 
our list of contributors, is a teacher of lip read- 
ing in New Zealand. Her practice material is 
illustrated by our own Elfrieda Sylvester. 

Ruth M. Luther, M.A., is Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education in the public schools of Hunting- 
ton, Ind. She became interested in the Blue Bird 
Camp by reading of it in the Votta Review. 

Though Harriet Montague is often confused 
with her husband’s cousin, Margaret Prescott 
Montague, she is in reality quite a different per- 
son, and is on the staff of the Volta Bureau. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Natural Speech for the Deaf: A Discussion 


By A MoTHER AND Four TEACHERS 


EAR Volta Bureau: 
When you’ve never known a deaf 
person and you are suddenly con- 
fronted with your own deaf baby—with 
nothing by which to judge educational 
methods,. then, does it do a lot of harm 
to use your head—even if it isn’t a very 
good one? 

Much as I admire the schools I’ve 
visited, they aren’t what I’m seeking for 
my little girl, Margaret. 

We have a normal country home with 
two hearing children, and a great incen- 
tive toward speech, a great zest for doing 
things: playing store, crocheting rugs, 
riding horseback, enjoying visitors, writ- 
ing, and reading. 

My five-year-old deaf girl can lip-read 
so as to repeat almost any word I say 
to her. And by this method I try to have 
her say sentences about anything that in- 
terests her, until she offers them of her 
own accord. I correct the sentences by 
the same method—lip reading and speech. 
She’s not quite to the “reading age,” 
though she is beginning to take some in- 
terest in print. 

The tutor whom I have at present (a 
very sincere person) said, “I’m working 
on her n. Of course she says a beautiful 
n in the words she uses—but she’s un- 
conscious of it,” she added in explanation. 

Now I have no way of knowing—but 
I feel that that very unconsciousness my 
small daughter has achieved is a _ hall 
mark of flowing, easy speech. I don’t 
want her sputtering along, putting ele- 
ments together. Why drill on elements 
that she combines satisfactorily in words? 


When she takes up reading, those ele- 
ments (most of which were taught her at 
three, by an able teacher) can be re- 
viewed and revived as phonics are with a 
hearing child—can’t they? 

Isn’t imitation the natural way to 
speech? And isn’t it just beautiful good 
fortune when a child can learn it that 
way? Not but what it’s slow, and tedious, 
and needful of eternal vigilance—just as 
any method must be. But it is always 
at hand, ready for use on every occasion! 
This sitting in front of a chart for a 
given number of hours and then calmly 
turning off the educational stream, like 
a faucet, seems to me not only unnatural 
but downright stupid. 

A teacher friend once made me a 
clothing chart which we decided I’d need 
in the near future. When I got it out for 
use, Margaret could lip read, on the 
spot, all except four or five articles that 
were on it. 

I wish I dared carry out my own plan 
—which is speech this year—speech while 
I work—speech while she plays. 

“Who rode the pony to school?” 

“Bobby.” 

“Where is Daddy?” 

“Dada went in the car.” 

The written forms, too, sometimes. The 
calendar, because it’s so interesting. And 
various work books and vocabulary build- 
ers, on the side. And then, next year, 
with the aid of our local rural teacher, 
follow the general plan of our course 
of study in this country. A wild plan— 
when I haven’t even a teaching certificate! 

But how I do hate to see Margaret’s 
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abounding interest in life about her 
strangled and narrowed down to a set of 
lip reading words and printed forms for 
Chart I, for Chart II. Isn’t there any 
other satisfactory method of teaching? 

I say nothing (believe it or not!) be- 
cause, of course, I suppose I don’t realize 
the importance of all this. I truly don’t. 
I won’t until it is too late. So from 
your wealth of experience, tell me—can 
it be done in a more normal tenor? 
Must the child be made, always, to fit 
the method and never the method to fit 
the child? I know how weary you must 
be of hearing this same cry from each 
succeeding set of mothers. And I ask 
your pardon for the encroachment upon 
your valuable time. 

I love the Votta Review, and the 
roundabout letter is a joy that is all too 
infrequent. 

This seems to be expressed so very 
clumsily, but you. do understand a little 
of what I’m trying to ask, don’t you? 
Thank you for all your kindly interest 
and help. 

Very sincerely, 
—Mary Ware. 
Dear EpitTor: 

I was very much interested in the 
mother’s letter which you sent me and I 
feel that she is certainly working along 
the right lines. 

No doubt her child is exceptionally 
apt; and the incentive and help she gets 
in a normal home from an intelligent and 
enthusiastic mother seem to me_ unex- 
celled. I think the mother is right about 
the desirability of unconscious normal 
speech; and as long as the child is mak- 
ing progress I can think of no better way. 

As to learning the elements separately, 
that might be necessary as a help in 
reading, and should be quite easily mas- 
tered later on, as the mother suggests. 
If the child gets the sounds correctly in 
words, I see no reason for their being 
analyzed, especially at this time. Imita- 
tion is most desirable, and as all speech 
acquirement is necessarily slow, and as 
“eternal vigilance” is always imperative, 
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the case is not dissimilar to those cop 
fronting mothers and teachers everywher 
I do feel, though, that this mother, tog 





is exceptional in that she has such @ 
understanding interest, is so anxious fy 
information and help and is willing 
devote her own time toward the solvin 
of her problem. Naturally, it is the ain 
of all schools and teachers to suit th 
method to the child rather than the othe 
way around; and this explains why the 
plan followed by this particular mothe 
might not work so satisfactorily with chil 
dren differently endowed and with les 
favorable home conditions. It sometime 
becomes necessary to “sit in front of a 
chart” for a given length of time. 

If there were more mothers like this 
one I’m sure the teacher’s task would bh 
lightened, but unfortunately schools mus 
continue to bear the greater part of the 
burden and responsibility of educating the 
deaf child. 

By all means, I should advise her to 
“dare” as she says, to continue the work 
she is doing, at least for a few years; 
and if later it should become necessary 
and she should see fit to send her child 
to some good special school, I’m sure the 
work already accomplished will be of in- 
estimable value in carrying on the little 
girl’s education. 

—JOSEPHINE QUINN. 
Dear Epitor: 

I'wish I could tell this mother what 
she would like to hear. But she has a 
human life in her keeping. She is respon- 
sible for the happiness of her child. That 
child, now a cute little girl, loved and 
tenderly watched over, is going to grow 
up, and have to make her own place in 
a hearing world. The deaf man or deaf 
woman has to be more than ordinarily 
well equipped, if he is to be successful. 
Deaf people can look for small considera: 
tion from strangers. 

The “imitation speech” the mother finds 
intelligible will have to be understood, 
later on, by many persons who are not 
familiar with the speech of the deaf. 
Hearing children imitate speech by means 
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of their ears. In long experience with 
deaf children, I have never found one 
deaf child who learned to speak well, en- 
tirely through imitation. The mother whe 
js used to the speech of her deaf child 
js all too likely to think that speech 
good, when unprejudiced ears would find 
it defective. I once taught a deaf girl 
whose family could all understand her, 
when no one else in the world knew a 
thing she said. 

Where has this mother been, that she 
still thinks of schools for deaf children 
as places where they “sit down before 
the element charts”? Or “fit the child to 
the method”? Modern schools for deaf 
children are just as progressive as the 
best schools for hearing children. Do beg 
this mother to visit a few modern schools 
and reassure herself. 

Then, if she still insists on teaching 
her child at home, plead with her to se- 
cure the service of an expert teacher, 
from the nearest good school for the deaf, 
to come over week ends, at least once a 
month, and help her guard against these 
bad speech habits, those confused ideas 
of language, which too many little deaf 
children have learned through no fault 
of their own. Once learned, unfortunately, 
these can never be entirely eliminated. 
As one who has tried to teach too many 
little victims of well meant but mistaken 
teaching at home, I beg you to warn this 
young mother to be careful, for the sake 
of the child she loves. 

—MIprep Evans. 
Dear Mrs. Ware: 

You paint a perfect picture for your 
small daughter. A deaf child who learned 
all elements during her third year, and, 
at five, lipreads practically any new word 
and converses in intelligent sentences, has 
certainly attained the desired. 

To make all educational processes the 
most natural outcome of a child’s daily 
activities is the aim of education. This, 
it seems, you ‘are accomplishing, if you 
are an unbiased judge of your remarkable 
child’s abilities. You say that you plan 
to bring in the educational necessities 
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such as work books and_ vocabulary 
builders, and later, I suppose, language, 
arithmetic and reading, “on the side.” 
Granting that this is possible, there still 
remain for our consideration two vital 
essentials—the child’s voice quality and 
the rhythm and fluency of her speech. 
Can it be that she has acquired these 
simply by a familiarity with the indi- 
vidual elements and the lip reading of 
whole words? If her voice lacks these 
essentials, or if you feel uncertain about 
any of your work with her, I advise that 
you get in touch with some progressive 
school at once. The best speech teachers 
are to be found only in our best schools. 


Your letter leaves me wondering just 
which schools you did visit! No school 
can boast the atmosphere of a country 
home nor can we provide live horses for 
the children to ride, but our best schools 
are simply full of things (indoors and 
out) that give children pleasure and lead 
toward the development of normal, happy 
lives. We do not make our days “just 
one chart after another,” nor is the “edu- 
cational stream” ever turned off. On the 
contrary, those who are with the child as 
he plays, in the dining room, and in his 
own room, keep the “educational stream” 
ever flowing through the natural channels 
of his ordinary activities. 


I regret that there are schools where 
the child must fit the method but there 
are also schools where the method is cut 
to fit the child. As the mother of a deaf 
child and a teacher, I urge that you visit 
at least one such progressive school be- 
fore you decide that your little girl can 
find no benefit by being among those 
best trained to meet her needs. 

Your with sympathetic understanding, 

—Frances H. Lester. 


Dear Epitor: 

The letter from the interested mother 
is somewhat in the nature of a challenge. 
If the comments which I am offering will 
in any way help her to solve her prob- 
lem, I shall be glad indeed. 


From the beginning of recorded history, 
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heretics have been regarded with more 
or less suspicion, and there have been 
cases when they were actually put to 
death. Yet facts prove that heretics were 
the forerunners of progress. From its in- 
ception, the oral method has been based 
upon the teaching of individual elements, 
then combinations, then words. The ques- 
tion is, has this process been the most suc- 
cessful one? We, of long experience, have 
seen pupils acquire very intelligible speech 
through this method. We have also seen 
others whose speech was less intelligible; 
some of us have attributed these defects 
to the faulty technique of this method. 

There are several inconsistencies in 
Mrs. Ware’s letter. For example, she 
says in one place that most of the ele- 
ments were taught Margaret at three, and 
in another “I don’t want her sputtering 
along putting elements together.” She also 
asks if imitation isn’t the natural way to 
speech and we must admit that it is, no 
matter what method is used. I am assum- 
ing that Mrs. Ware means the imitation 
of complete sentences. One hesitates be- 
fore advising a mother on such a pro- 
found question. In loyalty to our pro- 
fession, we should feel that the child 
should be in a school for the deaf. How- 
ever, if the child is succeeding in using 
complete sentences with “flowing, easy 
speech,” and the mother is satisfied, why 
change? 

The little girl has a normal home with 
“sreat incentive for speech.” Certainly 
the incentive is a large part of the solu- 
tion of the problem. Seeing speech con- 
stantly used as the principal means of 
communication will naturally create in 
this child a desire to be able to speak 
herself. But incentive alone is not enough. 
Her ability to speak well depends greatly 
on the alertness of the hearing adult who 
is guiding her—alertness in seizing upon 
every opportunity to develop spontaneity 
of expression, correct idiomatic English, 
and the normal speech coordinations. 
Where, better than in the child’s own 
home, can we hope to find these oppor- 
tunities? 
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The question which Mrs. Ware’s letter 
has raised is of the utmost importance to 
teachers of the deaf. She is really asking 
if it is not possible for an_ intelligent 
mother to do a better job of training her 
own deaf child than a trained teacher of 
the deaf can do. Mrs. Ware’s method is 
a radical departure from current methods 
used in American schools. It has much 
in common, however, with the method 
used by Miss Garrett with pre-school chil. 
dren in Philadelphia years ago, and like. 
wise not unlike the Belgian method which 
has been used successfully in Belgium 
and France and is now beginning to be 
used in America. 

The acquisition of language is by no 
means an easy task. Yet upon language 
depends the development of intelligence, 
the ability to think accurately, quickly, 
and wisely, and to express thoughts 
clearly. Dewey’s theory is that education 
is not merely a preparation for life, but 
life itself. Surely there is no_ better 
place to acquire language normally than 
in the home. What the child experiences 
at home in real-life situations is uncon- 
scious learning, and this informal educa- 
tion is the most natural form. 

The most important point to be con- 
sidered is the social aspect. The child 
is getting a very normal start in having 
an intelligent mother give her a certain 
amount of pre-school training. But nor- 
mal development calls for association 
with a group of approximately the same 
mental age. Whether Margaret gets this 
experience in an oral school for the deaf 
or in a public school is a matter of per- 
sonal preference. But a well integrated 
personality is of greater importance than 
a method of speech teaching, and if Mrs. 
Ware plans to keep Margaret at home 
and give her private instruction, this is a 
point for her consideration. Her respon- 
sibility for the child’s social adjustment 
as a very real one. 

In the past, many deaf children have 
been educated at home with varying de- 
grees of success. Education is broader 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Presentation to Dr. Harris Taylor 
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N TUESDAY, November 19th, at 

the Lexington School for the Deaf, 

Dr. Harris Taylor, former princi- 

pal of the Lexington School, was pre- 
sented an illuminated testimonial from all 
the superintendents and principals of the 
other residential schools for the deaf in 


New York State. Mr. T. C. Forrester, as 
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By courtesy ‘of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 

senior principal, was asked to make the 
presentation and in doing so paid a trib- 
ute to the fine contribution which Dr. 
Taylor had made to the cause of the edu- 
cation of the deaf generally and especially 
in the State of New York. His personality 
and work had made him respected and be- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The Association's European Tour 


sé ILL you please send me any 
W iterate you may distribute 
about the European trip which 
the Association is planning?” “Why 
wasn’t there anything about the proposed 
trip to Europe in the December VoLTa 
REvIEw?” Questions like these have 
reached the Volta Bureau within the last 
few weeks. 

The announcement in our November 
number, that the Association was arrang- 
ing to take a party of educators to visit 
European schools for the deaf in the sum- 
mer of 1936, was inserted at the last min- 
ute before that issue went to press, and 
there were not enough additional details 
ready to be published in December. This 
time, however, we can really tell you 
something! 

First of all, and far from the least im- 
portant, is the fact that Mr. Anders Han- 
sen, superintendent of the school for the 
deaf at Nyborg, Denmark, will join the 
party on the other side and act as educa- 
tional leader during its continental visits. 
This is indeed a stroke of good fortune. 
Mr. Hansen’s friendly and genial person- 
ality, his knowledge of the education of 
the deaf, and his ability to speak English, 
French, and German in addition to his 
native Danish, make him exceptionally 
well qualified to add to the party’s en- 
joyment. He will cooperate with the au- 
thorities in the various schools in giving 
the travellers the fullest possible benefit 
from each visit. 

The travel details of the tour will be 
managed by the American Express Com- 
pany. The itinerary is still being altered, 
but the present outline is somewhat as 
follows: 

June 24: Sail from New York, on the 
SS President Harding of the United States 
Line. Land in Plymouth July 1, and 
spend eight days in England, visiting at 
least three schools, sightseeing by motor 
coach through the Shakespeare country 
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ANDERS HANSEN, OF DENMARK, WHO WILL 

ACT AS EDUCATIONAL LEADER FOR THE AS- 

SOCIATION PARTY a CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. 


and in London, and meeting some of the 
well known British educators. 
July 9-20: Visit schools in one Dutch 
city (perhaps Amsterdam), and in Brus- 
sels, ‘Paris, and one French-Swiss city, 
with some sight-seeing in each, and two 
full days for that purpose in Paris. 
July 21-August 15: Rest and vacation 
travel, with visits to Nice, Monte Carlo, 
San Remo, Genoa, Florence, Venice, 
Milan, Bellagio, Lugano, Stresa, Inter- 
laken, and Lucerne. This includes motor 
coach excursions over some of the most 
beautiful drives in the world, lake steamer 
trips, sightseeing in famous art galleries, 
chapels, cathedrals, and palaces, and op- 
portunities for independent strolling and 
shopping. 
August 16-24: Visits to schools in Zu- 
rich, several German cities, and Denmark. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Devices to Make Arithmetic Interesting 


By Leta ACKER 


HEN I was a little girl, arithme- 
Wi was the bane of my life and 

if anyone had told me that I 
should spend a great part of it teaching 
the subject, I would have given up in 
despair—but I am teaching it and enjoy 
doing so. 

I believe in the old adage “You can 
catch more flies with molasses than you 
can with vinegar,” so, when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, I serve arithmetic 
with sugar coating. 

It has been suggested to me that others 
may like some of these devices, which 
may be used to enliven accuracy drills 
and to create interest in drill work, which 
is often dull and uninteresting. 

Children like races and competition and 
lessons can often be made good sport. I 
have used auto races, horse races, air- 
planes, ships, bicycles and graphs over- 
time and when these were exhausted I dug 
up new ideas. 

I do not pretend to be an artist. The 
average teacher is not gifted in art, but 
a simple drawing and a bit of colored 
chalk go a long way in making a lesson 
interesting, whatever the subject may be. 
I am an earnest disciple of visual edu- 
cation. 

Traveling by Rail 

Two pictures are drawn on the board: 
one of a modern, stream ljned train; one 
of an old fashioned train, with Peter 
Cooper’s engine and a passenger coach 
modeled on the old time stage coach. 
The pupils are asked: 

“Would you rather travel in an un- 
comfortable, slow moving train with few 
accommodations, or in an air conditioned, 
super speed, stream lined modern train? 

“Look at these two trains. It depends 
upon you to decide on which to travel. 

“The people who waste time and are 
careless about their work will travel on 
the old fashioned train, but the people 


who show improvement, are accurate and 

neat, will board the up-to-date stream 

line train. All aboard! 

Viewing New York City from the Empire 
State Building 

An outline is drawn on the board, show- 
ing a cross section of a tall building. The 
different levels up to the eighteenth floor 
are indicated by numbers on each side. At 
the top is written “Observation Tower.” 
Underneath is written, “Take the eleva- 
tor. Run it yourself.” Then the chil- 
dren are told: 

“Have you ever heard of the Empire 
State Building? It is a very high sky- 
scraper in New York City. 

“You may get a wonderful view from 
the top or Observation Tower. 

“We are going to pretend that we are 
going to the top of this building and we 
will run the elevator ourselves. 

“First I will draw a building to rep- 
resent the Empire State Building and we 
will have elevators at each side. Each 
division represents a floor. I will give 
everyone a piece of colored chalk. Mary 
wants a red piece, John a blue, etc.; when 
you have finished a page of work cor- 
rectly, you may take your colored chalk 
and move up one floor. 

“IT wonder whom I can recommend to 
run an elevator and who will be the first 
one to reach the top and get a wonderful 
view of the city. The first one who 
reaches the Observation Tower will get 
a postcard view of New York City.” 
Airplane Endurance Test 

Another device was a wire stretched 
across one end of the room. A card la- 
beled “United States” was at one end and 
“Europe” at the other. Every one had a 
paper airplane with his name on it and 
a race across the ocean was started. For 
every perfect lesson, a child could move 
his airplane ahead a designated space. 


Then we had an “Around the World 
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Tour,” with the string of wire stretched 
around the room. 
The Thermometer 

This idea was suggested by a boy who 
belongs to the Boy Scouts. He wanted to 
use it in arithmetic, and I will testify that 
the class received and followed out the 
suggestion enthusiastically. A thermom- 
eter was drawn on the board, and differ- 
ent levels numbered from 50 to 62, cor- 
responding to page numbers of the chil- 
dren’s work books. As they made pro- 
gress in the books, they raised the red 
line drawn across the thermometer from 
one figure to another. 
Feeding the Parrot 

The picture of a parrot was drawn on 
the blackboard. Under it was written, 
“Polly wants a cracker.” When combina- 
tions were given with flash cards, the 
cards were called “crackers,” and the idea 
was to see how many crackers we could 
feed Polly. If we made a mistake, poor 
Polly went hungry. 
The Telephone 

A toy telephone was used by two chil- 
dren. One child called out combinations 
and the other the answers. If a mistake 
was made, the member of the class cor- 
recting it was allowed to take the tele- 
phone. 
Walking the Tight Rope 

The rope was represented by a chalk 
line on the floor. Combinations were writ- 
ten on the floor in chalk. If a child made 
a mistake, he “fell off the rope.” 


Siamese Twins 

The children were paired off in couples, 
with backs together and arms interlocked. 
Each couple was expected to move as 
one man. Cards with answers to combina- 
tions were arranged in a line on the chalk 
tray. The teacher called out a combina- 
tion, and the children ran for the cards. 
The couple reaching the correct answer 
first was allowed to keep the card. Those 
having the most cards won the race. 
The Ladder 

A great many teachers use the device 
of climbing the ladder in number drill, 
I have tried to vary it as much as possible. 
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A brave fireman saving people from q 
burning house afforded one means of 
stimulating the climb. Another time, a 
picture was drawn at the top of the lad. 
der and covered with a sheet of paper, 
This was supposed to be very mysterious, 
and those who mounted the ladder success. 
fully were allowed to stand on a chair 
and get a glimpse of the hidden picture, 
I tried to make it very funny: on Hallow. 
e’en a startling Jack-o-lantern; at Christ. 
mas, a comic Santa Claus; on April Fools’ 
Day, the words “April Fool.” There is 
no arithmetic tonic like laughter. 


Assembling an Automobile 

This device was prefaced by a talk 
something like the following: 

“Have you ever visited a factory where 
automobiles are made? It is very inter. 
esting to watch the men assembling the 
cars. Assembling the cars is putting the 
parts together. 

“How would you like to pretend that 
you are a workman in an automobile 
factory, and put an automobile together? 

“Tom is a better artist than I am so 
he can draw an automobile factory on the 
blackboard and in the center he will 
draw a 1935 model car. He will draw 
some rectangles about the assembling 
room to represent the bodies of our cars. 
One for each pupil in the class. 

“The one who completes the first page 
first will get his choice of cars and can 
write’ his name under his car. Then every- 
one can add a part to his car when he 
finishes a page and the work is accurate. 

“We will vote to decide what make of 
car we wish our factory to manufacture. 

“Remember, the workman who can 
work the fastest makes the best salary. 
This is an age of speed and accuracy. 

“There is a fine car for the best work- 
man in this factory.” 

(It was near Valentine Day, so the 
prize was a valentine in the shape of a 
car. ) 


Directions for Workmen: 


Pages Pages _ 
1—Body. 4— Wheel. 
2—Hood. 5—Fenders. 
3—Wheel. 6—Door. 
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Pages Pages 

7—Window. the color you 
8—Window. wish). 

9—Top. 14—Driver. 
10—Headlight. 15—Back seat driv- 


ers (we don’t 
always want 
them, but they 
are generally 
there). 


11—Spare tire. 

12—Steering wheel. 

13—Paint car (you 
may decide on 


Possibilities of Gummed Seals 


Little children will exert themselves for 
some small reward, and there are untold 
possibilities in gummed seals, given as re- 
wards for correct work or improvement in 
work. 

What little boy or girl would not be 
enthusiastic about drawing a shoe and 
an Old Mother Hubbard for some tiny 
sticker boys and girls. These may also be 
used in a picture of a party, a picnic or 
in various other ways. 

There are candles for Christmas trees 
and birthday cakes, reindeer for a Santa 
Claus and his sleigh, reindeer for an 
imaginary Eskimo child in the cold North- 
land. There are baby chicks, ducks, rab- 
bits and lily blossoms for Easter time, 
turkeys for Thanksgiving and pumpkins 
for October. 

Tiny airplanes that can be collected 
into a hangar or made to do all sorts of 
daring stunts in the sky—what a fine air- 
port they make! 

Any child loves to make a paper bowl 
for goldfish that would enjoy swimming 
in a pool or lovely rock garden. 

There are sheep longing for a Bo-Peep 
or a Little Boy Blue, sheep that need a 
kind shepherd, a home on a farm, a big 
ranch or a home on a mountain side. 

There are camels that would correlate 
nicely with a study of the desert. What a 
fine caravan they would make! 

Ponies that are eager for a. green pas- 
ture, a barn, a circus tent, a ranch or 
perhaps a home on the desert are stimulat- 
ing. 

There are squirrels that would love to 
make a home in a tree drawn by some 
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boy or girl, or baby chicks homesick for 
a little red hen or maybe a homemade 
chicken coop. 

There are baby ducks wishing for a 
pond where they can swim, a nice cozy 
home on a sheet of drawing paper, a 
tablet or a notebook. 

There are butterflies any child would 
adore. How they would enjoy flitting 
about beautiful blossoms designed by 
some young artist! 

Yachts offer impetus to those who de- 
sire a life on the blue ocean. 

So do baby kittens and puppies, to be 
used in a dozen ways. 

And best of all are the assorted wild 
animals that would look fine marching 
two by two into a Noah’s Ark. How well 
they would look in a zoo or performing 
wonderful feats in a circus! What a beau- 
tiful present they would make to carry 
home to mother! 

Any of these seals may be purchased 
at 15 cents for a package of one hundred 
or two packages for 25 cents at the 
American Baptist Publication Society in 
Boston, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Seattle, Los Angeles or Toronto. 


Correlating Arithmetic with 
Geography 

Here are a few suggestions for making 
devices that will correlate with geography. 
The children are given colored pieces of 
chalk, each receiving one of different 
color. A map of Washington, D. C., is 
drawn on the blackboard and the loca- 
tions of points of interest are labeled as: 
the Capitol, Library of Congress, White 
House, Washington Monument, Lincoln 
Memorial, and other important buildings. 

The sight seeing party starts from the 
Union Station and for every good lesson 
a child moves his color forward to the 
next point of interest designated in the 
drawing. The trip may continue to Ar- 
lington National Cemetery and Mount 
Vernon. 

An auto trip to Yellowstone National 
Park or New York City would be instruc- 
tive. Other trips with a large outline map 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Mabel Ellery Adams, 1865-1935 


By Jennie M. HENDERSON 


Ellery Adams, retired Principal of 

the Horace Mann School, in Bos- 
ton, died at her home in Dorchester, Mass- 
achusetts. Her sudden death was a shock 
to all of us. The funeral services were 
held from the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, on Thursday, September 26, 1935. 
The Reverend A. L. Hudson, the pastor, 
officiated. 

There were representatives present from 
the Boston School Department, the Horace 
Mann Benevolent Association, the Horace 
Mann Alumni Association, The American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and The Lexington 
Avenue School of New York City. 

The faculty of the Horace Mann School 
attended in a body. The many beautiful 
floral tributes at the church testified to the 
esteem in which Miss Adams was held by 
educators, pupils and friends. 

It would seem that Miss Adams was taken 
from us at the climax of her career. Her 
work for the deaf had been apparently com- 
pleted. She had had the great pleasure of 
listening to the words of appreciation from 
educators and friends on the occasion of 
her retirement in June. It is not given to 
many of us to hear what friends think of 
us at the end of our journey in life but to 
Miss Adams was given that pleasure. We 
are glad of the many tributes which were 
given to her before she passed from us. 

In the death of Miss Adams, the deaf 
have lost a faithful friend and a true teach- 
er and educators of the deaf have lost a 
vital inspiration. 

We who have known her as an adminis- 
trator and principal of the Horace Mann 
School are happy in the thought that we 
tried to show our appreciation of her ster- 
ling qualities on the occasion of her retire- 
ment from service in June, 1935. Educa- 
tors, teachers and friends at that time ex- 
pressed their deepest feelings of honor and 


() September 23, 1935, Miss Mabel 


love to the one who so faithfully and sin. 
cerely devoted her life for the benefit of 
deaf children. It does not seem that a life 
so lived for others can wholly lose its in. 
fluence upon those of us who remain be. 
hind—those of us who take up the task 
which Miss Adams so cheerfully carried on, 

It is an easy task to speak of Miss Adams’ 
work among us. Her aims and ambitions 
were always of the highest. She always 
had the good of the school at heart, keep- 
ing abreast with all the modern innova- 
tions, but always proving the value of any 
new procedure before including it as part 
of the curriculum. Her policy has always 
been guided by due reflection. Her judg. 


ment was always clear, sure, and helpful. , 


Having once made a decision she kept to it. 
It was a pleasure to work with Miss Adams 
because of the confidence one felt in her 
mastery of a subject. 

Miss Adams was not puffed up with pride 
over her many achievements in the field of 
education. In all her ways, she walked 
humbly with us upon the same road of edu- 
cational progress. She could be approached 
with the certain assurance of her helpful- 
ness and wise counsel. Her fairness in 
weighing a teacher’s capabilities is well 
known to us all. She expected the best 
from us and we tried to give it. A demo- 
cratic spirit pervaded all her relationships 
with those about her, at school and home. 

Conscientious in the extreme, thorough- 
ly imbued with the spirit of service, she 
spent herself in all her daily work. Noth- 
ing was too hard for her. At the time of 
her retirement she seemed to have as much 
energy as many of our younger teachers, if 
not more. In all the years I have worked 
with Miss Adams we have supported and 
encouraged each other. We may not al- 
ways have had the same point of view, but 
we invariably came to agreement on com- 
mon ground. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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EAR COoLteacuEs: 


A lady who signs herself “Con- 
stant Reader”—heaven bless her! 
—complains that we have had no reports 
from the Informal Teachers’ Meetings this 
term. “Haven’t you 
had any recess?” she 
inquires, “or are you 
teachers so tired these 
winter days you just 
sit round and gobble 
in silence? At any 
rate I wish you would 
say something about 
Question Work. I teach ~ Ceire tnt Sechens 
in a_ small private 
school, where we can arrange things as we 
wish, and I am trying to persuade the 
teachers of younger children to start ques- 
tion forms just as soon as the children 
know the positive forms. Since we grown 
ups, and all hearing people, spend about 
half our talking time asking questions, 
shouldn’t little deaf children learn to ask 
questions much sooner than they usually 
do? Why is it any harder to master ‘Have 
you—?’ than ‘I have—.’? And isn’t it just 
as useful? Or am I wrong? It seems to me 
that if deaf children were able to think 
in questions a bit earlier, before they 
have had the positive forms over-empha- 
sized, their questions would be a great 
deal easier for them. Won’t you get the 
Informal Teachers’ Meeting to argue about 
this some morning? And let me know 
what they say?” 





Well, any request from a “Constant 
Reader” is bound to be granted, if this 
department can wangle it, and this morn- 
ing we inserted a leading question into 
the recess conversations. We had a grand 
chance, for we have a new teacher this 
term—new to our school, but experienced 
—and we call her the Holder Forther, 
because she has earned her title. Nice 
and pleasant, you understand, but ex- 
tremely informative, if you know the 
type, and we believe you do. 

The Holder Forther, without knowing 
about our nefarious designs, was declaim- 
ing how much better the children in the 
school where she had previously taught 
asked questions. “It was a joy to hear 
them!” she said. 

“Too bad you had to leave that school,” 
the Earnest Young Soul remarked, and 
the rest of us jumped. Was it possible 
the Earnest Young Soul was developing 
a sense of humor? But no, it was plain 
she had spoken seriously. “My children 
were having question work this morning,” 
she added. “I had them answering 
“‘Who—?’ questions and ‘What—?’ ques- 
tions.” 

“That wasn’t question work, my dear,” 
the Holder Forther commented. “That 
was answer work. There is a big differ- 
ence.” 

“TI don’t agree with you!” the Sensitive 
Plant immediately cut in. “I consider that 
when the children learn to answer ques- 
tions they are learning question work.” 

“Well, what is most important, to your 
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mind, about questions?” I yelped eagerly, 
to the teacher we call the Oracle. (She 
was the one whose opinion I wanted for 
“Constant Reader.” Or the Cynic’s, if 
she would talk!) 


But the Holder For- 
ther opened her mouth 
first. “Why, my dear, 
any experienced teach- 
er should know that 
the correct forms are 
most important. If lit- 
tle deaf children are — 
going to ask questions, — 


they must have confi- ~The Holder erTher— 


dence. To have con- 

fidence, they must have the question 
forms so well fixed in their minds that 
they won't even have to think about 
them. Then, and not till then, they will 
ask plenty of questions.” 

The Cynic thoughtfully swallowed her 
bite of apple. “Well,” she murmured, “I 
know how to say, ‘Mr. Einstein, what is 
Relativity?’ But I don’t expect to ask 
that question in this life, if ever.” 

“O, you!” the Holder Forther laughed 
good naturedly. “We’re not talking about 
you. We're talking about little deaf 
children.” 

“And big deaf children, please,” the 
Teacher of the Graduating Class begged. 
“My eighteen year old David still comes 
out occasionally with the declarative 
forms when he should use the interroga- 
tive.” 

“What do you think?” the Earnest 
Young Soul inquired of the Oracle. “Is it 
knowing the proper question forms that 
counts most?” 

The Oracle did not want to speak, but 
we insisted. “Go on. Whatever you say, 
I won’t get mad,” the Sensitive Plant 
promised; and it is true that she always 
listens to the Oracle. 

“Don’t you think the question idea is 
most important?” the Oracle said then. 
“For instance, we've all had experience 
with the younger children asking ques- 
tions when they knew the answers per- 
fectly well. A boy asked me, only this 
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morning, “Did you wear your coat?’ Noy, 
he knew very well I couldn’t have come 
to school in all this snow without my 
coat, but the other children were asking 
me questions, and he wanted to join in, 
This same boy asked me last Friday if | 
would go home.” 

“What did you do to him?” the Earnest 
Young Soul demanded. 

“Oh, I didn’t ridicule him, of course, 
He is the slowest child in the class. If 
his classmates had the chance to laugh 
at him he would just give up trying to 
ask questions, and sit back and let the 
prattlers do it all. I gently changed the 
question to ‘Did you wear your new coat 
this morning?’ Luckily I have a new 
coat, and the children have seen it. And 
last Friday I let him ask me if I would 
go home early.” 

“T have a lot of trouble with that same 
thing,” the Substitute Teacher said. “I 
get ‘Am I cross with you?’ Silly non- 
sense! Or, if I ask for questions, I’m 
likely to get ‘Do you like snakes?’ ” 

“Be thankful you didn’t get ‘Do you 
like the snake?’” the Cynic remarked. 
“That’s quite popular with the deaf chil- 
dren. Also, ‘Are you asleepy?’” 

“And why not?” the 
earnest Young Soul . 
cried. “Why not? When 
we have stupid old 
question drills! Imag- 
ine any of us being in- 
teresting and original 
if we were required to 
ask questions, one after 
another, in a row. In 
my opinion, that’s one the Sensiive Pail 
of the reasons we get so many foolish 
questions. 

“And writing questions from known 
answers!” somebody else chimed in. 
“That’s the chief trouble, in my opinion. 
We hand out written exercises, for the 
children to write a set of questions from 
answers which we give them. Then we 
are surprised when the children ask other 
questions they know the answers to. We 
say ‘Paul,’ and the child is supposed to 
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ask ‘Who came to see William?’ from his 
last language story. Well, then, why 
shouldn’t he say ‘Who came to see Katie?’ 
when he knows her father and mother 
visited Katie in school?” 

“All the same, that is a splendid way 
to teach question forms,” the Holder 
Forther insisted. “In my former school 
we did it that way, and—” 

“But what is the good of correct forms 
when they don’t mean a thing to the 
child who uses them?” the Substitute 
Teacher exclaimed. “I’d rather have in- 
correct forms and real question ideas.” 

“I wouldn’t!” the Holder Forther main- 
tained. “When you have taught as long 
as I have, my dear, you will know that 
the proper question ideas will develop, 
once the correct question forms become 
automatic.” 

The Substitute Teacher shook her head 
stubbornly. So did some of the rest of 
us, but the Friendliest Teacher hastened 
to pass around some home made caramels, 
and the atmosphere sweetened. The Cynic 
was still wholly engaged with her apple, 
and refused to join in the discussion, but 
we finally took the apple core away from 
her, and threw it in the waste basket. 
“Now you speak up, too,” we ordered. 
“Or we'll get the sponge and wash that 
smile off your face!” 

“O, what’s the use?” the Cynic laughed. 
“We argue and argue about these things, 
and we never get anywhere!” 

“But out of all the arguments we do 
get good ideas,” the Oracle reminded the 


Cynic. “And we know 

better what to beware ; 

of. So do help us, 

dear, if you know any- = 

thing, and you usually *F\ of 
{4 


do.” 

“Well, then,” the 
Cynic said, “It’s true 
that deaf children need 
to be sure of their 
question forms, and 
i's also necessary for 
them to ask questions to which they 
don’t know the answers. But that isn’t 
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all. They have to want to ask the ques- 
tion, don’t they? If it is to mean any- 
thing to them? For instance, if the chil- 
dren are asking ‘Will ?? questions, 
drills are all right—all very useful! I 
don’t know how else you’d help the chil- 
dren to be sure of their forms than the 
way you do—you know, ‘Will you run?’ 
and ‘Will you dance with me?’ and so 
on. But what will clinch that question 
form is if, say, when you are going to 
take the children to the store, and have 
promised them the day before, and they 
come in next morning and begin, as 
usual, ‘Store?’ or ‘We shall go to the 
store?’ or ‘You will take us the store?’ 
if you insist on every child’s saying 
‘Will we go to the store today?’ before 
you answer them. Believe me, you'll get 
plenty of earnest pupil cooperation. That 
question is real. It’s life.” 

“Hurray!” shouted the Funny Teacher. 
“We’re going to the store tomorrow, too! 
Thanks, you dear old Cynic.” 

“Hush up and let her go on!” the rest 
of us shouted. 

But the Cynic was reaching for another 
apple. We snatched it away, however, 
and the Earnest Young Soul, who was 
eagerly scribbing down everything the 
Cynic had said, begged frantically, “Won’t 
you write down a method for teaching 
question work, and get it published, or at 
least mimeographed, for us? Please!” 

The Cynic reached for a caramel this 
time, and got it. “Why on earth should 
I do that, child?” she yawned. “You all 
know as much about questions as I do, 
and more. If you want my opinion, here 
it is, a verbal one. My first question 
would be ‘Have you?’ and I would teach 
it just as soon as the small children 
know ‘I have,’ and ‘You have.’ I would 
tell them I had something nice for them, 
and by the Great Horn Spoon I would 
have it, too! And each child would ask 
me ‘Have you?’ a lot of times before he 
would get one. Then the children would 
get plenty of practice in asking one an- 
other ‘Have you—?’ with real things— 
interesting things to be asked about! 
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Things they didn’t know one another had! 
For instance, you could give each one a 
colored paper, if they knew colors, or a 
tiny new toy, if they knew toys. I’d find 
something. And as soon as I taught 
‘Paul ran,’ I’d teach ‘Did Paul run?’ 

“O, you couldn’t! The children would 
not be ready for that!” the Primary teach- 
ers chorused, horrified, but the Cynic 
only smiled. “You just think so because 
you have never tried it,” she told them. 
“You have modernized your reading 
beautifully and your arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, but your idea of question work is 
still that antiquated old thing—Questions 
on the Hidden Object! So that when we 
talk to a sixteen year old boy, and tell 
him we saw President Roosevelt, and 
hope he will ask us what he did, and 
what he said, and how he looked, the 
sixteen year old comes across with ‘Is he 
small or large?” . 

Hoots of derision greeted this, but the 
Cynic insisted a real boy had done it, no 
matter how often we accused her of mak- 
ing it up. 

“Keep still, now,” she commanded. 
“You’ve asked for it. Let’s see if you 
can take it. There’s no more important 
question than ‘What did you do?’ We ask 
that every day. That should come next, 
with stacks and packs of opportunities 
for the children to ask it, and as soon 
as the future tense came along, there 
would be ‘Will you—?’ and ‘What will 
you do?’ and so on.” 

“And ‘To whom—?’ ” the Earnest 
Young Soul added eagerly, but the Cynic 
snorted. “Certainly not. Haven’t I made 

it clear yet that it 
would be real live 
colloquial question 
forms I’d be teach- 
ing? Who on earth 
says “To whom will 
you give those flow- 
"ers, or ‘To whom 
will you write a 
letter?’ or “To whom 
did you show it?’ 
Neither would I teach ‘Is it I?’ or 
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‘Whom do you wish?’ or ‘Of whon 
are you in favor?’ or ‘With whom yil 
you go?’ or a hundred others of the goo 
old Pride and Prejudice school that yo 
primary teachers are still using. I’d sif 
my questions, and get rid of the pedantiy 
bookish old fashioned ones, and concep. 
trate on questions like ‘What happened? 
and ‘What is the matter with him?’ and— 

“And ‘How much did it cost?’ the 
Earnest Young Soul offered, and was im 
mediately squelched by the Know-It-All, 
who had been eagerly waiting for 4 
chance. ‘Nobody ever says that!’ she 
stated. ‘At least, not in this locality, 
We say ‘How much was it?’ or ‘How 
much is it?’” 

“Now you're talking,” the Cynic said, 
and the Know-It-All beamed. “Well, to 
resume, when to be was taught I'd figure 
which question forms were important, 
and concentrate on them, and when I say 
concentrate I mean concentrate.” 

“We don’t have enough time!” one of 
the Primary Teachers sighed. “We can't 
get it all in.” 

“But whatever you leave out, questions 
are half of life, aren’t they?” the Cynic 
insisted. “And when I taught like and 
want—” 

“I don’t teach ‘want.’ It’s not really 
good English, except to express a need 
or necessity,” the Know-It-All interrupted, 
and we all fell upon her furiously. “Why, 
it’s one of the things hearing people are 
saying all day long, and every day!” the 
Cynic cried. “At the store, at the supper 
table, at the telephone, when you can't 
get your party and have to consult the 
operator—” 

“Deaf children don’t telephone,” the 
Holder Forther reminded the Cynic, who 
laughed. “Well, hard of hearing children 
do, and we have ten auricular classes now. 
Anyway, there’s the bell. Where’s my 
apple?” 

“But what would you do with the chil- 
dren who just don’t ask questions, no mat- 
ter how you emphasize?” the Earnest 
Young Soul demanded as we hurriedly 
gathered up our belongings. 
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“[’d coax them and cajole them and 
reward them and never find fault with 
them when they were trying out a new 
question on me, and bear in mind that 
question teaching goes on to the tenth 
grade, the Cynic said with an affectionate 
pat on her young admirer’s head, “that 
is, if I were an ideal teacher, which alas! 
I'm not!” She still held her apple, and 
she walked out the Earnest Young Soul’s 
youngest pupil, Paulina 
Catherine, just coming 
in, looked longingly 
at the apple. “You 
want?” Paulina Cath- 
erine inquired. 

The Cynic good na- 
turedly handed over 
the apple, but the 
Earnest Young Soul 
grabbed it. “The idea!” 
she cried. “She didn’t ask a question! 
Come right over here, Paulina Catherine, 
till I teach you!” Then the young teacher 
stopped and passed a distracted hand 
over her brow. “O, my goodness! even if 
she does ask the question properly, she 
shouldn’t beg for things! What shall 
I do?” 

“Why, don’t take all this too seriously, 
my dear,” the Cynic advised. “Just bear 
itin mind. In mind, you know, not on 
your poor overworked young conscience!” 

“Now, what does that mean?” cried the 
Earnest Young Soul, but the Cynic gave 
her another loving pat, and went on her 
way. 





Winter Prayer 


(For the younger children) 
Dear God, we see thy loving care 
All through the winter, everywhere. 
Rabbits have holes where they can stay, 
And squirrels in tree trunks hide away. 
The flowers are fast asleep till spring, 
When Thou shalt waken everything. 
How thankful, then, we all must be, 
That children, too, belong to Thee. 


Amen. 
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For the Hard of Hearing Children 
At the Store 


While grown up folks are buying things, 
And I must wait, I do not care, 
For I can see the big round cheese, 
And cracker boxes over there, 
And cakes and pies and apricots, 
And jars of candy on the shelf, 
And big green pickles, and I play 
I’m grocer, and can help myself! 


Lip Reading Material of Interest to 
Older Pupils 


Do you know that our English Bible 
is only four hundred years old? Luther 
translated the Bible into German in 1534, 
and in 1535 an Englishman named Myles 
Coverdale finished the translation of the 
Bible into English. 

Ten years before, Tyndale had trans- 
lated the New Testament from Greek into 
English. 

Nobody wanted Coverdale’s Bible. At 
that time writers used Latin. They did 
not write in English. They thought Eng- 
lish was “vulgar.” But a few years later 
the Bible was revised, and then the king 
gave permission for people to buy it and 
read it, so they would not be put in jail 
if they did. Many people were afraid to 


have an English Bible, even then. Store- 
keepers were afraid to sell one. 
Then came bloody years. People who 


owned Bibles escaped to Switzerland if 
they could, and there, in 1560, the first 
small Bible was finished. Before this, 
English Bibles had been great big church 
Bibles. 

A few years later came the Bishops’ 
Bible, because so many bishops helped 
translate it. This was the Bible of Queen 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare. 

The English Bible saved the English 
language. People stopped writing in 
Latin, and wrote in English. We are very 
thankful for that. 

In 1604 came the King James Bible. 
It was called that because King James 
had scholars revise the Bible again. The 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


From the Research Department at Clarke School 


Malherbe, Vilenski, and Herman: Investi- 
gations concerning Residual Hearing in 
Deaf-Mutes: Study of Bone Conduc- 
tion Perception and_ its Educational 
Significance. Revue generale de lEn- 
seignement des Sourds-Muets, 1935, 
XXXVI, 114-133. 


’ ‘HE authors record the results of 
audiometric studies carried out at 
the National Institute at Paris, and, 

on the basis of their findings, discuss the 

value of utilizing residual hearing in the 
education of the deaf child. Audiometric 
tests, by air and bone conduction, were 
carried out on 187 pupils, ranging in age 
from 9 to 20 years. The auditory threshold 
was established for nine pure tones at 

octave intervals, ranging from 64 to 12- 

288 d. v.; the maximum intensity pro- 

vided by the instrument was 95db. Bone 

conduction was tested by means of the 

Lieber vibrator. Since the pupils had 

received little or no previous acoustic 

training, the authors feel that the results 
are indicative only of the general trend 
of hearing acuity in a group of deaf 
pupils and, therefore, that the actual 
threshold levels should not be given too 
great significance. Because hearing was 
a new experience to many of the pupils, 
the question arose whether they were 
giving a tactile response, especially in 
the bone conduction tests. However, audi- 
tory sensitivity increases as one passes 
from the low to the higher frequencies 

(up to 3072 d. v.), while tactile sensitiv- 

ity is greater for low tones, and decreases 

as one passes to the higher frequencies. 

Since 2.7 per cent of the pupils gave no 

response to the audiometer, although they 

gave normal tactile response, the authors 
feel certain that the thresholds obtained 
represent auditory and not tactile re- 
sponses. In interpreting the results, it 
should be remembered that some of these 
pupils might respond to greater intensi- 
ties than the instrument afforded; it 
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should also be borne in mind that great 
intensity could be given by air conduc 
tion than by bone conduction. 

In order to determine the amount of 
useful hearing for speech possessed by 
the 187 pupils, the authors have tabulated 
the number of pupils responding to fre. 
quencies from 2,156 to 12,288 d. v., as 
follows: 

By air By bone 

conduction conduction 
Pupils responding to no 

frequency between 256 

and 12.288 d. v....... 19 25 
Pupils responding to 256 

ee ua. |, Aaa a 18 16 
Pupils responding to 256 

BG Ols Ok Wi 20 38 
Pupils responding to 256, 

512, and 1,024 d. v..... ae 47 
Pupils responding to 256, 

512, 1,024 and 2,048 

Oe Fs de te ee 34 28 
Pupils responding to 256, 

512, 1,024, 2,048 and 

m090 -G,. ¥, . 30 8 
Pupils responding to 256, 

512, 1,024, 2,048, 4,096 

and 8,192 d. v..... ec 20 8 
Pupils responding to 256, 

512, 1,024, 2,048, 4,096, 

8,192 and 12,288 d. v. 23 17 

1S {| ae as 187 187 


On the assumption that vowels are 
characterized by the frequencies between 
500 and 2,500 d.v., and consonants by 
the frequencies between 1,000 and 8,000 
d. v., the authors concluded that: (1) by 
air conduction, 57.3 per cent of the pupils 
would hear the vowel-sound frequencies, 
and 39.1 per cent would hear both vowel 
and consonant frequencies, if sufficient 
amplification were used; and (2) by 
bone conduction, 32.2 per cent would 
hear the vowel-sound frequencies and 
17.6 would hear all speech sounds, if 
sufficient amplification were used. 

Turning to the educational significance 
of these findings, the authors believe that 
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45 per cent possess sufficient hearing to 
be educated by a method which is based 
on the use of each child’s residual hear- 
ing; that 40 per cent possess a sufficient 
amount of residual hearing to be of value 
in their education and recreation, al- 
though it cannot be the basis of their 
education; and that 15 per cent are 
totally or almost totally deaf. Will such 
findings not lead in the near future to a 
modification of the pedagogical methods 
employed in schools for the deaf? The 
introduction of a group hearing aid, with 
air and bone conduction attachments, 
demonstrated that the majority of the 
pupils followed phonograph records with 
interest. ‘ 

The child who has previously heard 
should be greatly benefited by the use 
of a satisfactory amplifying device. He 
can then correct his speech and _lan- 
guage and increase his vocabulary 
through his hearing, and take again his 
place in society. The value of the use 
of residual hearing by means of a suit- 
able amplifying device cannot be too 
greatly emphasized for the child who has 
never heard. The words and language 
which the small child hears play an ex- 
tremely important part in his intellectual 
development. The normal child passes 
from the stage of concrete objects and 
facts to abstract ideas because he con- 
stantly hears the spoken word in the pres- 
ence of the object or the fact. If the 
small deaf child could be given the 
auditory form of the word or the phrase 
when it is first introduced to him, he 
would pass more quickly into the realm 
of general and abstract ideas. Not only 
would his speech and language develop 
more normally but his entire mental 
development should be hastened. 

Before group hearing aids can be 
generaly used in schools for the deaf, 
the difficult problem of the composition 
of classes must be solved. The authors 
suggest three possibilities: 

(a) A class composed of ten to twelve 
pupils of the same age and with similar 
hearing losses. Such a plan is diffi- 
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cult to carry out in a single school, and 
presupposes a program of selection for 
the country or the general region. 

(b) A class composed largely of pu- 
pils with usable amounts of residual 
hearing. A group amplifying device 
would be used, and the teacher would 
adapt his methods to meet the needs of 
the majority. 

(c) A class in which the majority are 
profoundly deaf. The minority, with 
usable hearing, would be permitted to 
use an amplifying device, but suddenly 
plunged into a world of sound without 
a program adjusted to their needs, their 
situation would be similar to that of the 
man who tries to learn to swim by leap- 
ing into the water. Gradually, they may 
learn to compare their own spoken form 
with that of the teacher and to connect 
the sound with the object, or they may 
become confused and disoriented in the 
process. 

The authors feel convinced that edu- 
cation over a group amplifying device 
should greatly facilitate speech-language 
development in the deaf child possess- 
ing usable residual hearing. To obtain 
the best results, however, a class should 
be composed largely of pupils possessing 
usable residual hearing, selection being 
based on examination of audiograms. 

RutH P. GurLper. 


Drouot, E. Quelques cas de demutisation 
partielle obtenus par la methode globale. 
(Several cases of partial demutization 
obtained by the global method) Revue 
Generale de VEnseignement des Sourds- 
Muets; 1935, 36, Pp. 65-73. 


The author presents several interesting 
cases in which congenitally deaf chil- 
dren learned to speak and to read the 
lips without the formal training of spe- 
cial schools. Some of the children whom 
he describes were four and five years of 
age before it was definitely determined 
that they were deaf. In such cases the 
children had been treated just as if they 
were hearing children. The parents talked 
to them and tried to make them learn 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A Pioneer School in Canada 


By Yvonne PitTrROIs 


told its readers about the French 

school for deaf girls in Montreal, 
founded in 1851.* The French school for 
deaf boys is more venerable still, having 
been opened in 1848. In fact, it is the 
oldest of the Canadian schools for the 
deaf, either French or English. 

Even before its foundation, two at- 
tempts had been made by the French 
Canadian church to create schools for the 
deaf, but owing to lack of funds and lack 
of pupils, they failed. 

To a devoted priest, Abbé Lagorce, be- 
longs the honor of opening the first 
school. Having two deaf boys among his 
flock, he became interested in their cause, 
and soon gave up his parish to consecrate 
himself entirely to the silent ones. For 
only a few weeks he studied the special 
methods of teaching, and then with the 
help of a deaf mute named Caron, he 
opened a modest school for the deaf. 

He had, to begin with, very few pupils, 
and still less money. But soon a rich and 
generous physician offered him a large 
piece of ground; gifts and donations 
came, and in 1850 the young school was 
transferred into new buildings—as yet 
unfinished. 

Abbé Lagorce devoted himself heart 
and soul to his task. Still more, as our 
previous article told,* he inspired and 
helped a saintly nun, Sister Marie de Bon 
Secours, to do similar work for the fe- 
male deaf of Montreal. So the memory 
of this good priest is rightly treasured 
by the Canadian deaf of French blood, 
who revere him as the Abbé de I’Epée of 
Canada. 

A very clever deaf and dumb brother 
of St. Viateur, Rev. Young, succeeded 
Abbé Lagorce as pilot; then a hearing 
headmaster, Father Belanger, introduced 
the oral method in the school and cre- 
ated workshops for the teaching of print- 
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ing, bookbinding, and shoemaking. Ik 
also created a model farm for the pupik 
who wished to learn agriculture. 

The present head is Father Cadieuy 
Some years ago, the old and narroy 
buildings dating from the time of Abk 
Lagorce were abandoned for new map 
sions, quite beautiful and modern, sit 
uated on the boulevard St. Laurent, om 
of the largest and most animated arterig 
of Montreal. The school buildings ar 
entirely filled by their numerous inmates, 
At the last census there were 287 boys, 
who are taught by hearing teachers, clerks 
of St. Viateur, helped by nine deaf young 
oblats. They form a silent little congre 
gation similar to the sisterhood of Notre 
Dame des Sept Douleurs for deaf girls. 

The combined system is still in use, 
but an effort is made to demutize the pu 
pils; all of them learn a good trade; and 
when they leave school they can begin to 
earn their living honestly and bravely. A 
modest little paper in French, L’Ami des 
Sourds Muets, printed by the boys them 
selves, is a bond between the present and 
the former pupils. A friendly club, the 
Cercle St. Francois de Sales, offers pleas 
ant gatherings and moral and material 
help to the deaf living in Montreal. 

Unfortunately, many of the pupils 
come from very poor and backward sur 
roundings, and too few have parents tak- 
ing an interest in their teaching and pay- 
ing for it. Of 250 families, 175 are not 
giving a cent for this purpose, so the 
Institution still depends largely upon the 
generosity of the Catholic Canadian 
church, and the devotion of charitable 
ladies. Its needs are urgent. 

Let us hope that soon the public pow: 
ers of the Dominion will take the wel 
fare of this school to heart, and that the 
pioneer of the French Canadian schools 
for the deaf wiil be able to continue for 
many years its good and useful work, 
adapting it to modern times and ideas. 
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The School for the Deaf at Chefoo 


By Tyra MELvIA WESTLING 


On Board the S. S. Fau Sang, 
En route to Peiping, China. 


a little British steamer, the very one 
on which Miss Carter made her first 
trip to Chefoo twenty-seven years ago. 
The second day out, all the white passen- 


LEFT Shanghai on the S. S. Shuntien, 


T gers, about thirty of us, were seasick and 


so was the skipper, so it is obvious that 
we had a rough voyage. We arrived at 
Chefoo about nine o’clock Friday eve- 
ning. It was bitterly cold and very dark. 
Despite the heavy winter coat I wore, I 
became very cold while waiting to dis- 
embark. An American gentleman came 
out on the tender to meet me and he 
escorted me to the school compound 
where Miss Carter’s cottage is. On shore 
we traveled in style, for we rode for fif- 
teen minutes or so in one of Chefoo’s 
few automobiles. 

Miss Carter was a very gracious hos- 
tess. She had anticipated that I would 
be cold and appreciative of a hot bath. 
The hot water was heated on a coal stove 
in the kitchen and carried to a tub up- 
stairs. Within less than an hour after 
my arrival I was comfortably lying in 
bed, snugly tucked in, with a hot water 
bottle at my feet. In no time at all I was 
sound asleep, for I was exhausted. 

The next day was Saturday. Though it 
was not a regular school day Miss Carter 
arranged for classes to be held as usual, 
so that I might visit. 

The school is a many-windowed, three 
story stone building on the brink of a hill 
overlooking the sea. Miss Carter’s house 
is just below the school. 

We first went to Mrs. Lan’s class. Mrs. 
Lan has been with the school for many 
years and is Miss Carter’s first assistant. 
She had the beginners, nine little tots 
between six and nine years of age. They 
had happy smiling faces and rosy cheeks, 
as do many of the northern Chinese. 
Some had been in school a month or two, 








TWO OF THE YOUNGEST GIRLS, 
AGED 8 AND 7. 


and others almost a year. They were 
spotlessly clean and were sitting on kin- 
dergarten chairs around a low table in a 
light, cheerful room. At the back, were 
cupboards for charts and materials; and 
the blackboards were in front. The room 
was heated by a coal stove. 

The children’s uniforms were of black, 
gray, or navy blue cotton, thickly padded. 
The girls wore long, straight Chinese 
dresses with inch high collars. The boys 
wore ankle length trousers and the 
Chinese long coats or waist length jack- 
ets. Those who wore long coats tucked 
their trousers in snugly around their 
ankles, the others left them loose. They 
all had close cropped heads. All the chil- 
dren wore cotton hose and cotton slip- 
pers. Those that wear American shoes 
change them for cotton slippers when 
they enter the building. Only children of 
well-to-do parents can afford to wear 
leather shoes. 
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Much of the teaching is done through 
the oral method; but Miss Carter says 
the school cannot strictly be called an 
oral school because the written work is 
stressed more than the speech work. This 
is because the written ideographs are the 
same all over China, north to south, east 
to west, but the spoken dialects change 
radically from one province to another. 
In the Chefoo School, the Shantung dia- 
lect is used in the speech classes. I think 
all children learn to speak to some de- 
gree. Only Chinese is taught, which is 
very sensible, I think, for after leaving 
school almost none of the children will 
have any contacts with English speaking 
people. 

Mrs. Lan gave simple commands, such 
as jump, bow, walk, run, turn around, 
bring me a book, and throw the ball. The 
children responded to the spoken Chinese 
as readily as do American deaf children 
to English. Then she put objects on the 
table. The children pointed to them when 
she said the names; or gave the names in 
speech when she held them up and then 
they also wrote the characters on the 
blackboard. The Chinese for “horse” 
sounds like “mah;” for rabbit, like “tu,” 


and for “doll,” like “wahwah.” There 


MISS CARTER WITH THE FACULTY AND THREE NORMAL STUDENTS (THE YOUNG WOMEN 
MRS. LAN IS AT THE RIGHT IN FRONT. 
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were charts in the cabinet similar to thos 
we use. I notice that advertisements in 
American magazines had played an im 
portant part in their making. 

In the next class were seven boys and 
one girl. They greeted me with broad 
smiles and “Good morning.” They had 
more difficult commands than the chil 
dren in the preparatory class. They also 
wrote more groups of characters. Some 
of their commands were, “wear the neck 
lace,” “eat some bread,” and “open the 
window.” 

In Miss Sei’s class, the pupils were do- 
ing simple oral problems in arithmetic. 
These children had been in school about 
two years. Some of the questions the 
teacher asked were, “How many _ hands 
have you?” “How many hands have three 
people?” “How many feet have four 
horses?” Miss Carter, too, asked ques 
tions and some of the children were quick 
in their responses. 

In several classes, the children read for 
me from Chinese books. After the first 
three years, they use the same texts as are 
used by normally hearing Chinese chil- 
dren in the grade schools. The teachers 
made their own supplementary readers. 

In the upper grades, the children sat 
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A BOY, AGED 10, WHO COMES FROM THE 
POOREST OF HOMES. 





at desks. There were three boys in the 
most advanced class. I suppose it would 
correspond to one of our grammar grades. 
Miss Carter taught them in some subjects. 
This was the smallest class; in the aver- 
age class there were eight pupils. 

I thought the children’s voices were 
good. I liked the happy expressions on 
their faces and their normal behavior. 
They did their best to show me how well 
they could do, but they were very natural 
about it. I was impressed with the good 
order and the cleanliness everywhere. 

In addition to teaching the upper grade 
boys in some subjects, and doing all the 
supervising and managing, Miss Carter 
conducts a training class for teachers. 
These young people are students who 
come from different provinces, the South 
as well as the North. This, to me, was 
one of the finest things done at the 
school, for teachers have gone out from 
this class and begun new schools. 

From the classrooms we went to see 
the museum, a collection of things for 
the geography and nature classes. There 
were dolls in costumes, toy houses, and 
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various objects and toys from other lands. 

Next we went to the boys’ dormitories. 
Here again were big windows. The single 
iron beds had straw mattresses, sheets, 
warm blankets. comforters and pillows. A 
Chinese custom is to sew the sheets to the 
blankets. As we walked along we came 
to one bed at which Miss Carter looked 
suspiciously. She looked at the corners 
of the comforter and then folded it back. 
It was of the “sewed-on” variety. As she 
looked she said, more to herself than to 
me: 

“But why hasn’t this child changed his 
sheet? Well, I shall not make him ‘lose 
face’ today, since we have a visitor.” This 
expression, “lose face,” is common in 
China and other parts of the Orient, too. 
It means to lose one’s self respect before 
others, which is a disgrace. 

In the meantime the children had been 
dismissed and were on the playground. 
We watched them and then crossed over 
to the old original building which is of 





A GIRL WHO HAS BEEN IN 
SCHOOL FIVE YEARS. 
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stone, and as spotlessly clean as soap, 
water, and whitewash could make it. Here 
are the kitchen, the dining room, and the 
girls’ dormitory. Miss Carter spent her 
first years here. In the kitchen several 
people were standing about the native 
stove, which is called a “gwa.” Mrs. Lan 
was supervising the baking of a luncheon 
dish. A dough, like bread dough, was 
rolled out very thin into rounds about 
fifteen inches in diameter. Chopped and 
cooked green leaves, cabbage, and meat 
were put on one-half the dough. The 
other side was folded pver, the edges 
were pinched together, and then, with a 
short handled shovel, the cake was slid 
into an iron bowl on the top of the stove. 
When it became brown on the under side, 
it was turned over. Miss Carter and I 
each tried a piece and liked it very much. 

Spring is the time for prawns, and they 
are plentiful about Chefoo in April. So, 
for luncheon that day, the children were 
to have prawns with their rice, the vege- 
table pancakes, and a drink made from 
millet. Rice is served three times a day, 
but the vegetables and meat dishes vary. 
I was ever so interested in everything. 
The teachers were amused at my wanting 
to see and know what was in their ket- 
tles. In a big pan stood a mixture of 
bread dough. They always have steamed 
bread for the evening meal. 

At noon, all sat or stood around tables. 
These were of regulation height and not 
Chinese chow benches. Six or eight chil- 
dren were at each table. Each child had 
a china rice bowl and chop sticks. A 
bowl of rice stood in the center of the 
table and all helped themselves. 

One noon, Miss Carter and I had lunch 
with the teachers. We had rice and vege- 
table stew. We ate with chop sticks and 
they thought I manipulated mine quite 
well, but I had had previous experience. 

Sunday morning, we were again at the 
school, this time for Bible classes. The 
teachers are all Christians. Under Miss 
Carter’s guidance, they have arranged the 
Sunday School lessons and _ translated 
them to suit the needs of the children. 
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They showed me the outlines and hom 
made books, and I know they had spey 
much time over them. 

For the opening exercises, all the chil. 
dren met together in a large room. Late 
they went to their class rooms. On Sq. 
urday morning each teacher talks ove 
with her pupils the incidents leading » 
to the lesson and develops new words 
She tells the story on Sunday. In om 
class the children recited a memory vers 
for me and in another they said the words 
of a song in unison. It was a translation 
of “Jesus Loves Me, This I Know.” 

At the close of the class each child is 
given a treat, which comes only on 
Sunday. Last Sunday it was a handful 
of peanuts and two pieces of candy. The 
boys put theirs into their pockets and the 
girls tied theirs in their handkerchiefs, 

The school is part of the Presbyterian 
Mission work at Chefoo. Part of its 
funds come from the income of the 
Charles Rogers Mills Endowment Fund. 
The Mission helps some, and a few par 
ents who can afford it pay tuition fees, 
For the rest, Miss Carter prays that the 
voluntary contributions will be sufficient. 
With careful planning and economizing 
she has always managed. 

The highest tuition paid by any parent 
is one hundred Chinese dollars, which is 
about thirty-five dollars in our money. 
This is just enough to pay for food and 
some other expenses for the school year 
of nine months. A few parents pay a dol- 
lar or two for the year, and others cannot 
afford to pay anything, for they earn 
only a few cents a day. 

Miss Carter told me that every year 
the School for the Deaf at Rochester, N. 
Y., sends her a contribution. She certain- 
ly is grateful for it, and delighted that 
the teachers and pupils at Rochester never 
forget. Their interest dates back to the 

establishment of the Chefoo School. Mrs. 
Mills, who founded it, had been a teacher 
of the deaf at Rochester. 

Boat service is rather uncertain in these 
parts so I didn’t know exactly when my 
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The Deaf in Denmark—| 


By AnpERS HANSEN 


EpIroRIAL FoREWwoORD: 


Denmark’s educational classification and treatment of the deaf are 


generally regarded as exceptionally good. Certainly we in America can find much to interest us, 
and probably something by which we may profit, in Professor Hansen’s summary of the Danish plan. 


been kind enough to invite me to 

give some information about the 
deaf in Denmark; therefore, this survey 
of some of the features of our work. 

The influence of the French encyclo- 
paedists and naturalists, toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, was left in all 
quarters of the civilized world. They 
stimulated natural sciences, medicine, lit- 
erature, education, etc. Reports of the 
first sporadic cases of successful training 
of a few deaf individuals in Italy, in 
Spain, and in England, together with the 
noble work of Pereira and of the Abbé de 
lEpée in France, soon influenced others 
to endeavor to create similar schools in 
various countries. 

The then new science of galvanism gave 
tise to many experiments. Physicians be- 
lieved it to be a means of curing several 
ailments, deafness included. The Volta 
battery, with a comparatively high ten- 
sion, was also applied as a cure to deaf 
ears. Dr. P. A. Castberg, in Copenhagen, 
tead some of the interesting reports of 
miraculous results obtained by German 
practitioners. He believed in them, and 
began to apply electricity to a consider- 
able number of deaf persons, both adults 
and children, but without the fortunate 
results claimed by some of his German 
contemporaries. After careful and pro- 
longed experiments he gave up the hope 
of assisting the deaf in this way, as he 
thought it both a fraudulent and a cruel 
practice. His sympathy for the deaf had 
been aroused, however, and he studied 
their instruction in other countries, and 
began to work for a Danish school for 
deaf-mutes. 

Governmental conditions were favor- 
able. The King, Frederik VI, who 
teigned from 1808 to 1839, took great 
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interest in all school work. The Danish 
monarchy was much larger then than 
now. The King ruled over the present 
country as well as over Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, Norway, and Iceland, not to speak 
of Greenland, which was almost unex- 
plored at that time. Denmark owned also 
the three Virgin Islands, which were sold 
to the United States in 1917. 

Frederik VI had been a warm admirer 
of Napoleon, and was proud of siding 
with him throughout many years. But 
this policy cost him and his country 
dearly. At the Kiel peace treaty in 1814 
he lost Norway, which was ceded to Swe- 
den when the Russian Czar took Finland 
from his Swedish ally. 

Denmark had had for many years a 
large number of elementary schools in 
all parts of the country, but it was not 
too rare to find an intelligent butler or 
coachman of a noble landlord trans- 
formed into a village schoolmaster! In 
1814 Frederik VI put an end to such 
practices by establishing training schools 
to provide for properly trained teachers. 
At the same time he made elementary 
instruction compulsory to all his subjects. 
The financial conditions of Denmark had 
suffered profoundly during the long peri- 
od of war and unrest in Europe, but the 
King believed in education as a means of 
improvement for his country. 

King Frederik had founded a school 
for the deaf at Kiel in his German prov- 
ince Holstein, in 1799, with Pfingsten as 
headmaster. This school was transferred 
in 1810 to the town of Schleswig, where 
it still is a district school, although Den- 
mark lost the province of Schleswig to 
Prussia in a war in 1864. The well 
known Schleswig classification of deaf 
pupils was created here by Prof. Engelcke 
about 1880. 
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Dr. Castberg persuaded the government 
to establish an institution for deafmutes 
in the Danish capital, Copenhagen, and 
Castberg was sent abroad to study leading 
schools in Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. He was away for a year and 
a half in 1805-06. He took an interest 
in the German oral instruction but, like 
Thomas H. Gallaudet a few years later, 
he met with difficulties in obtaining the 
necessary information about oral meth- 
ods, while he found doors open at the 
Paris institution under Sicard. He ad- 
mired particularly the work of a deaf- 
mute teacher, Prof. Massieu. He was un- 
able to bring him back with him to the 
Copenhagen school, as Gallaudet brought 
Clerc to the Hartford asylum, but Cast- 
berg adopted the signs and methods he 
had seen in France. The Copenhagen 
school was opened, through a royal de- 
cree in 1807, a short time after Castberg’s 
return, and the French sign method has 
had a long life in that school. This sys- 
tem was even transplanted to both Swe- 
den and Finland, not to speak of Norway, 
where a pupil of Castberg’s, a deaf man 
named Andreas Moller, founded a small 
private school in Trondheim which be- 
came a public school in 1825. 

In 1809 Aaron Borg opened a school for 
the deaf in Stockholm, Sweden. In 1812 
it was made a public school and trans- 
ferred to a suburb, Manilla, where it is 
still situated. Castberg was twice invited 
to give courses of instruction in Stock- 
holm, and thought a little of applying for 
the headmastership of that school, because 
his salary in Copenhagen was so inade- 
quate that he and his family could hard- 
ly live. He was a very able doctor, and 
if he had left his school and established 
himself as a practitioner he could easily 
have earned many times more. However, 
he remained. 

Borg had a series of difficulties with 
his committee, and he resigned and went 
to Portugal, where he lived from 1823 to 
1828 and taught some deaf children. 
When he returned he became again head 
of the Manilla school, and introduced 
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there the Portuguese manual alphabg 
Several years later, Oscar Malen founde 
the first school for the deaf in Finland 
at Borgaa. He had been trained at Ma 
nilla, and consequently brought the Pon, 
uguese alphabet to his school. It 
curious that the alphabet from that far 
off country still survives in these two 
countries of the North. 


Castberg was a most capable teacher 
He did not confine the education of th 
deaf to signs and the Danish language 
but laid great stress upon vocational 
training. The institution had _ variou 
shops where the boys were taught such 
trades as cabinet making, boot making, 
tailoring, and weaving. At that remote 
date the peasants had plenty of sheep, 
and they grew flax and sent their yam 
to the weaver of the countryside. A deaf 
man could easily earn a living at his 
loom. There was also a shop for the 
grinding of optical lenses, and the school 
sold every year many sets of opera 
glasses, field glasses, and optical instru. 
ments—not to mention dozens and dozens 
of pretty snuff boxes! 

As the years went by, the oral instruc 
tion of deaf children spread more and 
more in several countries, especially in 
Germany. About 1849 one of the teachers 
in the Copenhagen school, Dahlerup, saw 
very good oral results during a tour of 
Germany. On his return he wished to try 
a class in the school, but the headmaster, 
Heiberg, declared it impossible to teach 
deaf-born children to speak! Dahlerup 
then resolutely resigned and opened a 
small oral school of his own (1850) 
which a few years later was sold to a 
young, energetic man, Johan Keller, who 
became the real champion of the oral 
method in Denmark. Many parents now 
wished their children to be orally trained 
instead of being placed in the manual 
state school, and disputes between the two 
schools were not uncommon, until finally 
in 1867 the government decided that all 
congenitally deaf children had to be 
trained by the manual method, and all 
the semi-deaf and semi-mute could be 
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taught orally. This was the beginning of 
the so-called Danish classification, which 
has been maintained ever since 1867. It 
has proved a great advantage to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 

The manual system could not continue 
to prevail. A young teacher from the 
old sign-school, Georg Jorgensen, studied 
the progress made in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and returned an ardent admirer 
of oralism. The state established a new 
school for the deaf at Fredericia, Jutland, 
in 1880. Jorgensen was appointed as 
headmaster, and the “A” pupils were 
taught orally. The results were very good, 
and in 1891 Jorgensen persuaded the au- 
thorities to extend the oral instruction to 
the “B” pupils (those of medium intel- 
ligence). As Prof. Keller had died some 
years before, the state took over his pri- 
vate oral school in Copenhagen and trans- 
ferred it to Nyborg in 1891. The Fred- 
ericia school was enlarged to contain 
a section for the preparatory instruction 
and classification of all deaf infants who 
had attained the compulsory school age. 

The present Danish organization of the 
education of the deaf is based on an act 
of 1926. The compulsory school age is 
now from 7 to 16, but in cases where 
pupils are not sent to school at the prop- 
er time the leaving date is postponed; the 
child has the right to nine years’ free 
education. 

The old Copenhagen school is now 
transformed into a kindergarten and pre- 
paratory school for all young deaf chil- 
dren. The kindergarten admits gratis all 
children of 6, if the parents wish; chil- 
dren of 4 or 5 years are also admitted 
free if there is accommodation. The rules 
as to compulsory education apply to all 
children too deaf to profit through the 
ordinary elementary school instruction. 
The partially deaf and semi-mute remain 
for one year in the preparatory school in 
Copenhagen before being sent to Nyborg, 
where they remain for 8 years. The con- 
genitally deaf, who are subdivided into 
A, B, and C groups, stay in Copenhagen 
for 2 years, after which they are trans- 
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ferred to the institution in Fredericia, 
where the older ones are placed in foster 
homes under the supervision of the 
school. All the Nyborg pupils are 
boarded out with foster parents, two or 
three in each family, under the supervi- 
sion and responsibility of the school. The 
Copenhagen institution has about 70 
pupils, the Nyborg school about 100, and 
the Fredericia schools around 140. The 
state pays the travelling expenses of all 
the pupils to and from school and home 
three times a year, namely, at Christmas, 
at Easter, and in the summer. The class 
work is coeducational. 

The educational success of any school 
depends on several factors: a sufficiently 
long term is essential. Some of us in 
Denmark would like to see the present 
compulsory nine years extended to eleven. 
An adequate organization which assures a 
good grading of the various groups of 
deaf children is also important. So far, 
the Danish classification is fairly good. A 
well trained, able, and enthusiastic staff 
is of the highest value. 

Denmark pays good salaries to teachers 
of the deaf. Men and women get equal 
pay, and as civil servants the teachers en- 
joy a good pension system. They can re- 
tire with full pension (2/3 of the sal- 
aries) at 65, and they must resign at 70. 

When a position is vacant there are 
generally from 40 to 80 applicants, which 
permits the schools to select able persons. 
For appointment, teachers must be cer- 
tificated elementary teachers (which re- 
quires five years of study and cannot be 
completed before the age of 21) or must 
hold higher university degrees. The spe- 
cial training is given in the school for 
the deaf: in voice-culture, articulation, 
practical teaching, methods, the history 
of the education of the deaf, etc. This is 
accomplished during the first three years 
of service, which period is considered a 
probation and special training term be- 
fore the final appointment. 

In most continental countries of Europe 
teachers, like civil servants, practically 
cannot be discharged from their posts 
against their wishes except for immorality. 
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Your Own Lamb, Your Chicken and Ham!* 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


visiting a State fair in the South, 

sent me a verse copied from an old 
agricultural paper on exhibition there. 
It voices the protest of a farmer that he 
doesn’t envy city people. 


S tists « ago a friend of mine, 


“I envy them not, I declare it! 
I eat my own lamb, my chicken and ham; 
I shear my own fleece, and I wear it. 
I have lawns, I have bowers, 
I have fruits, I have flowers— 
The lark is my morning alarmer. 
So, jolly boys, now, 
Here’s: ‘God Speed the Plow! 
Long Life and Success to the Farmer!’ ” 


That was written a good many years 
ago, but in spite of changes, improved 
equipment, especially improved methods 
of transportation, the farm appears still 
to be a very good place to spend one’s 
days. In many ways farm, or at least sub- 
urban, life should appeal to the deaf or 
hard of hearing who find city ways trying 
and work difficult to find. 

“The first farmer was the first man,” 
says Emerson, “and all historic nobility 
rests on possession and use of land.” To 
which Daniel Webster added quite truth- 
fully that the farmers are the founders of 
civilization. It is not only that we must 
look to the farmer for food and clothing, 
for unless he produces a surplus there is 
nothing for the rest of us, but the farm 
supplies in large part the materials which 








* I was born on a farm, but was taken to the city 
at the age of 7, and have never been back since, so as 
a matter of fact I wouldn’t know a farm if I saw one. 
But for nearly 50 years I have been associated (on 
the clerical side) with farmers and agricultural spe- 
cialists and the ideas expressed in this essay, prompted 
by Mr. de la Bat’s excellent paper, ‘Agricultural 
Training for the Deaf in South Africa,” represent 


not my own views, but the opinions of r= who 
know what they are talking about!—J. F, 
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keep factories busy and cause the wheels 
of transportation to turn steadily. 

A former president of the University of 
Chicago once said in an address that it 
had long been a favorite theory of his 
that agriculture could and should be one 
of the most cultural of studies and occu- 
pations. It has such intimate relations 
with the sciences—with botany and zool- 
ogy, chemistry and physics, and with 
commerce and banking, transportation, 
social welfare and art. What is needed 
is some directed effort to make the aver- 
age farmer conscious of this, so that his 
daily task may relate itself in his mind 
on the one hand to the great world of 
physical and vital forces, and on the 
other to the evolution of society and 
the trend of history, and the making of 
a better world for children to be born in 
and good men and women to live in. 

The history of agriculture shows that 
most of its really important advances 
have rested on discoveries of research spe- 
cialists in laboratories and greenhouses 
and in connection with tiny experimental 
plats rather than on the practical experi- 
ence of farmers in their fields. It is this 
fact that has impressed me, for here is a 
field in which the forced concentration 
produced by deafness, the absence of dis- 
tractions caused by noise, and the limita- 
tions placed on conversation, appeared to 
make for unusual efficiency. A small 
greenhouse, a simple laboratory in the 
corner of the attic, or a small tract in 
the garden may afford opportunity for in- 
teresting experimental work that could 
easily prove of far reaching importance 
to the world. Thus we have seen how 
the experiments carried on by Mendel 
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with garden peas have been of primary 
importance in improving varieties of prac- 
tically every plant that helps feed and 
clothe us. 

A modest Swiss botanist, von Nageli, 
laid the foundation for the use of copper 
as a purifying agent in water, through 
just such a “hobby.” He was studying 
alga, the sort of green silk-like threads 
you find growing in ponds or slow 
streams. Under the microscope the proto- 
plasm and nucleus of this alga show up 
clearly and it is possible to see just how 
the living plant cell operates. This, of 
course, is why von Nageli selected it for 
study. What long puzzled him, however, 
was his inability to keep the Spirogyra 
(to give it its real name) alive in his lit- 
tle aquarium. He was enough of a sci- 
entist to know that he had duplicated in 
his aquarium water exactly the food sup- 
plies found in the ponds from which he 
secured the alga. But while it would live 
in water brought in from the pond, it died 
promptly when put in his carefully pre- 
pared solution. Ultimately he discovered 
that death was caused by small traces of 
copper from the bronze faucet in his 
laboratory getting into the water as it 
passed through. He found that the Spi- 
rogyra died if there was just 1 part of 
copper to every 50 million parts of water! 

Years later the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington received an urgent 
appeal from growers of cress. They were 
being ruined by some disease that at- 
tacked the cress. Since the industry rep- 
resented an investment of millions of 
dollars, it was a very serious matter and 
the Department sent one of its specialists 
to look over the situation. He found that 
the cress was being smothered by Spi- 
rogyra and remembering what he had 
read of von Nageli’s experience, tried a 
mixture of 1 part copper to 50 million 
parts of water and it worked—killing the 
Spirogyra without injuring the cress. 

There was the beginning of the realiza- 
tion of the effectiveness of copper in de- 
stroying harmful or undesirable algae in 
various kinds of water reservoirs, laying 
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the foundation for standard sanitary ep. 
gineering practices of today. Too, another 
of the Department’s specialists used this 
copper treatment in clearing the way for 
the work on the Panama Canal, as it had 
been found that 1 part of copper to 10 
million parts of water would kill mos. 
quito larvae. 

There was a very similar experience a 
few years ago when experts trying to 
check a certain disease of pecan trees 
found that a spray, effective in some 
cases, was totally useless in others. It was 
found that the effectiveness of the suc- 
cessful spray was due to the addition of 
small particles of zinc coming from the 
buckets in which the spray was carried! 
Thus, zinc being recognized as the cura- 
tive agent, it is now being used with great 
success. 

In the matter of crop production the 
farmer faces an increasing problem in 
diseases, since the extension of crops and 
the ease of transportation between regions 
even distant from each other naturally re- 
sult in wider and prompter spread of dis- 
eases. While sprays and similar remedies 
are useful, it still remains true that the 
best defense against the attacks of plant 
disease is to create varieties that are dis- 
ease-resistant. Here, as in the patient 
and concentrated study that led to the 
discovery of the effectiveness of copper 
and zinc, it would seem that the deafened 
individual starts out with decided advan- 
tages. 

Some years ago the lettuce industry of 
the Imperial Valley of California was 
threatened with ruin as the result of at- 
tacks of the brown blight. A Department 
of Agriculture specialist visited the region 
and worked out a plan by which in half-a- 
dozen years or less he had made possible 
the growing of 27,000 acres of disease- 
resistant lettuce out of a total acreage of 
about 38,000—a crop which brought ten 
million dollars a year to the Imperial 
Valley lettuce growers and which was 
worth fully twenty million on the eastern 
markets. In the opinion of the growers 
themselves, without these disease-resis- 
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tant sorts the industry would have been 
ruined. 

The first step in the breeding campaign 
was to find as many varieties of lettuce as 
possible and grow them in the diseased 
soil. Of about 100, two proved to be im- 
mune, but neither was a good commercial 
variety, so the task remained of combin- 
ing the disease-resistant qualities with the 
good commercial traits of susceptible 
sorts. But since this is slow work. the 
shorter process of “selection” was decided 
upon; that is, a search was made through 
many fields of standard varieties of let- 
tuce to find single plants showing more 
or less disease resistance. A field was 
ultimately located in which a few healthy 
plants were found growing in the midst 
of others seriously diseased. Seed from 
these healthy plants were planted out in 
experimental tracts. The plants resulting 
varied—some tracts showed no healthy 
plants; others only a few. But several 
showed practically no diseased plants. So, 
from the survivors, the process of elimi- 
nation enabled the plant breeder to se- 
cure a disease-resistant race and save the 
industry. 

Naturally, incidents of this sort could 
be multiplied by the hundreds if not 
thousands, but these are enough to show 
that farm life need not be dull and un- 
interesting, but that it offers a field for 
world-wide service in case one _ insists 
upon seeking a place in the spotlight. 
The “back to the farm movement,” then, 


need not be regarded merely as a last re-, 


sort to escape starvation. The farm can 
be made a full life or a mere existence, 
as we choose. 

What I have in mind, however, is not 
the farm in the generally accepted sense 
of the word, to be run as a business un- 
dertaking. I like the idea of what might 
be called a subsistence homestead—large 
enough to supply all the basic food need- 
ed by a family, but not requiring enough 
work to take up the full time of the man 
of the family, so that in case the family 
has no fixed and steady income he could 
be free for outside occupations to earn 
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the cash needed to supplement the food 
crops. In selecting the place, one should 
be guided by the experience of those who 
have lived in the region—they can tell 
you of its advantages and disadvantages, 
so that you know in a way the difficulties 
you will face. 

Probably the greatest difficulty facing 
the prospective back-to-the-farmer is that 
he has never had any farming experience. 
It is curious how the average person can 
convince himself that no matter how great 
a failure he has been in business life he 
can succeed as a farmer. The fact that 
so many of this type actually make a 
living on the farm is one important rea- 
son for suggesting country life as the so- 
lution of part of the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

At least, however, the person contem- 
plating life in the country should make 
sure that he really likes country life and 
that he will not spend his days—and par- 
ticularly his evenings, if any—brooding 
over the sacrifices he has made in giving 
up moving pictures and the beer gardens. 
As some one has said, the man certain to 
be happy in the country is the one to 
whom a dandelion means as much as a 
motion picture show. 

Also, remember that while the farm 
offers you a taste of independence, it 
carries with it the penalty of indepen- 
dence—you will be forced to stand on 
your own feet, meet your own emergen- 
cies, supply your own remedies for most 
of the problems of everyday life. 

It is amazing how many farmers go 
through life without making any use of 
the services of the Federal and State in- 
stitutions concerned with agriculture. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has literally thousands of useful pam- 
phlets on farming and farm life. These, 
it is true, are often of a general nature— 
prepared, that is, to cover rather a large 
field. The State agricultural experiment 
stations, however, deal with specific re- 
gions and their problems. And the coun- 
ty agricultural agencies, demonstration 


(Continued on page 55) 
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A Health Cure 


Just Fun and Nonsense, for the Practice Class 


By Enw HutcHinson 


MAN, somewhere between 40 and 
A 50 years, and rich, has retired 
from business. In appearance, big 
and tall, he is troubled with ill health, 
indigestion, biliousness, palpitation of the 
heart, blood pressure, headaches, in- 
somnia. He is very irritable, has put on 
weight enormously, is stout, heavy, florid, 
ponderous. 

He is accustomed to dine at 8 P. M., 
partaking of five courses. Then follow 
the theatre, the movies, or bridge, until 
1 or 2A. M. After this, supper—and bed 
at about 3 A. M. 

He rises at 1] o’clock, drives in car, 
lunches, drives again; he has afternoon 
tea, then rests and smokes till dinner. He 
never walks. 

A new doctor comes to the town. He 
is reported to be very clever. He has a 
private hospital. Mr. McDonald goes to 
consult him. He says he only wants the 
doctor to give him some medicine. After 
a thorough examination, doctor says he 
will treat him in the hospital, not out 
of it. 

“What is the fee?” asks Mr. McDonald. 

Sixty dollars a week, and he is to en- 
ter the hospital next day. 

Mr. McDonald arrives there in his car 
at 3:30 the next afternoon, bringing with 
him two large pormanteaux. They are 
locked and the keys are in his pocket; he 
will unpack them him- 
self. He has a strong 
suspicion the doctor 
might send him to 
bed before midnight 
and not let him smoke. 
He has packed a large 
supply of cigars, bot- 
tles of wine and whis-= 
key, matches, and the L 
latest novels, so he can 








read and smoke in bed as much as he likes, 
On arrival at the hospital he is met by 
a young man attendant, dressed in a white 
linen suit, who takes him in the lift, four 
stories up. 
“T’ll take you to your bedroom, sir.” 
Mr. McDonald says. “Oh! My porman- 
teaux!” 
“T’ll bring them to you in a moment.” 
Mr. McDonald follows him along a 


hall, into a large room. The attendant 


goes out, shuts the door, and leaves him 
alone. Mr. McDonald looks about him 
and shudders. 

“What an awful place. It must be an 
operating theatre.” 

It is a large room. The floor is of 
farma;* the roof and ceiling consist of 
skylights, all open; there are windows 
all around, high up, out of reach, and 
all open. The sun shines in. 

There is a long couch of farma; a wool 
rug is lying upon it. One corner of the 
rug is fixed to a metal rod, the other end 
of which is fastened to the ceiling. There 
is a bed in one corner, but no other fur- 
niture.. In a small adjoining room is a 
bath, but no tub—only a saucer-like de- 
pression in the floor, with hot and cold 
shower. The water runs away through the 
holes in the depression. A coarse towel is 
fixed against the wall, and there is a cake 
of soap, nothing else. 

A small trap door in the large room 
has a small shelf on which stands a tum- 
bler and a jug of water. 

Mr. McDonald exclaims, “What a hor- 
tible place. Why do they keep me wait- 
ing?” 

He goes to ring the bell. There is 
none. He tries to open the door. It is 
locked. “Locked in!” He is furious. He 
bangs on the door, but only hurts his 


* Farma is a form of metal. 
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hands. He takes off a 
shoe and thrashes on 
the door—all in vain. 
No one comes. 

He walks up and 
down, up and down, be- 
side himself with rage 
and indignation. He will 
go home. How dare 
they insult him thus? 

It is autumn, and the 
days are getting shorter. Time passes, 
the cold wind blows in, but he cannot 
reach the windows to shut them, and he 
hates open windows, especially at night. 
The sun has gone, he has had no after- 
noon tea. He is cold and hungry and 
miserable, and very angry. 

He goes to put on the light. There is 
no light. 

Six P. M. and nothing to eat! Water! 
Ugh! 

He resolves that as soon as his dinner 
is brought to him, he will refuse it and 
at once go home. 

Eight o’clock comes, and no dinner. 
So, cold and miserable, he goes to bed. 
It is a peculiar bed. The mattress, pil- 
lows and bedclothes are all woven into 
the structure of the bed itself, and can- 
not be moved. Mr. McDonald has to 
creep in from the top. It is like a sleep- 
ing sack. The bed is hard but comfor- 
table and warm. 

For some time, he tosses and frets in 
bitter anger against the doctor. Then he 
falls asleep and knows no more until 
suddenly he is startled awake. 

The cold grey dawn is creeping in 
through those open windows, and the 
wind blows cold. The bed is moving up, 
up from the foot, till it stands on end 
and moves toward the wall, which opens, 
and he has to scramble out quickly to 
avoid standing on his head. He tumbles 
out onto the cold metal. The bed enters 
the wall, and the wall closes upon it. It 
has gone. 

Cold metal? No! Hot—red hot! He 
scrambles up, and rushes for his clothes. 
They are gone. His hat, coat, all his 
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clothes, shoes, socks have disappeared; 
even his watch and pocket knife. The 
portmanteaux were never brought to him.. 
Someone has come in while he slept and 
taken all his clothes away. 

The floor is terribly hot. His bare feet 
are blistering. He runs to the bath. The 
water is turned off. To the couch—it is 
as hot as the floor; and the rug has been 
whisked up out of reach. He tries to 
drag down the towel, but it is fixed onto 
the wall. There is nothing to stand on. 

He runs and hops, jumps and leaps, 
skips and bounds, springs and dances, 
unable to stand still for a moment. Per- 
spiration running down in streams. He 
shouts and storms at the doctor, angrily 
conscious that from somewhere, unknown 
to himself, he is being closely watched. 

At the end of 10 minutes the floor cools 
off. The shower is running over the bath. 
He runs under it. Then he drinks deeply 
of the cold water, the first he has tasted 
in twenty years. He finds a one piece 
suit of warm light woolly cloth, which 
he puts on. 

The rug comes 
down on the couch. 
He lies down, near- 
ly dead. There is 
nothing to eat. He 
falls asleep. 


Noon comes. The 
floor heats up again. 
The rug is whisked 
up out of reach, and 
off he has to go again, jumping, running, 
leaping, springing, hopping, dancing. And 
then at 5 o’clock it is all repeated, and 
lasts for ten minutes. 

At 6:30 the walls opens, the bed comes 
out and is set down in its place. Tired 
and exhausted, he goes to bed. 

The next day it is the same; and for 
four days following: only cold water to 
drink and nothing to eat. Then on the 
fifth day, he finds orange juice in the 
drinking water, alternating each morning 
with lemon juice and honey. That goes 
on for two weeks. He has lost weight 
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rapidly. His aches and pains are gone. 
His ill temper has gone. He feels much 
better and sleeps soundly. At the begin- 
ning of the third week, he finds apples 
and pears, grapes, oranges and pineapples 
by his fruit drinks. Oh! how delicious! 
He enters into the 

spirit of the treat- 


a>, 

& ment. He is so much 
lighter in weight 
that, between the ex- 
ercises instead of ly- 

Pn \ ing down in a state 


of collapse, he walks 
for miles up and 
down the room. He 
whistles and sings. 


The fourth week, 
a he has a glass of 
new milk every day, 
and a raw vegetable salad, with dressing 
of olive oil, lemon juice and honey; then 
brown bread and butter, baked fish, 
poached egg, fruit salad and cream. It 
is all most delicious. 

The exercises on the hot floor increase 
in length to half an hour each time. He 
remembers the old time Highland fling, 
dances, laughs and sings. 

At the end of the fourth week, he has 
had his exercises, bath and _ breakfast, 
when the door opens, and the attendant 
enters smiling and carrying Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s clothes and the two portman- 
teaux. He cuts Mr. McDonald’s hair and 
gives him a shave, and helps him to dress. 
McDonald’s shoes slop up and down; his 
clothes are so baggy he could get into 
them twice over. His collar goes twice 
round his neck, and his hat falls over 
his eyes. They laugh. 

He is then given a whole new outfit 
which fits him perfectly. The attendant 


/ 
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unlocks a panel in the wall and opens 
it, revealing a full length mirror, and Mr, 
McDonald sees himself for the first time 
in four weeks. He is slim, straight, hand. 
some, healthy, with clean, firm muscles, 
The floridness is all gone. His’ skin is 
clear and white. 

The attendant opens both portman- 
teaux. 

“Will you have anything out of them, 
sir?” 

Mr. McDonald says “Oh! Thank you a 
er-handkerchief.” 

“He notices that the cigars, wine and 
whiskey, matches and novels are all gone, 
and he never sees them again, nor de- 
sires to. The attendant leads him out to 
the lift, and they go down to the doc- 
tor’s office. 

The doctor smiles as he comes forward 
with outstretched hand. 

“Well, doctor, when you trapped me in 
that—er—prison upstairs I planned to 
kill you, but—why—bless you! You've 
made a new man of me, and I’m heartily 
grateful.” He takes the doctor’s two 
hands and shakes them warmly. 

“Now, about your fee?” 

“Two hundred dollars, please.” 

Mr. McDonald writes a cheque for a 
thousand dollars and 
gives it to him. 

The doctor says, smil- 
ing, “Shall I ring up 
for your car?” 

“No, no, I'll walk.” 

He walks home, and 
the surprise, the aston- 
ishment of his wife and 
children and friends can 
be left to your imag- 
ination. 








May Its Shadow Never Grow Less! 


One of the greatest benefits that education can help to achieve is 
the keeping alive of the ability to laugh—John Morris Dorsey. 
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“And a Good Time Was Had by All” 


By Ruta M. LUTHER 


HE above phrase was echoed many 
times throughout the state of Cali- 
fornia when the Blue Bird Camp 
(for deaf and hard of hearing boys and 
girls, located high in the San Bernardino 
Mountains) closed its fifth successful sea- 
son this summer. Forty boys and girls, 
ranging in age from nine to twenty-two, 
spent a happy month together in good 
fellowship, in a congenial and helpful en- 
vironment. 

Activities were numerous, including 
classes in lip-reading and speech; in 
handicraft, scouting, nature-study; in 
sports and in hikes up over the winding 
mountain trails. The major sports in- 
cluded archery, which proved one of the 
most popular activities, followed closely 
by tennis, volleyball and baseball. Darts 
and croquet came in, too, for their share 
of leisure moments. 

The fun we had in the evening! A cos- 
tume party, a dance, or a movie was a 
special event once each week. Well- 
planned recreation in which the whole 
group participated (all campers and 
leaders, regardless of age) made the min- 
utes fly after supper dishes were finished, 
until “taps” at nine o’clock. Sometimes 
we gathered around the huge outdoor fire- 
place, or more often on the large screened- 
in, well-lighted porch of Friendship Cot- 
tage, for a bit of fun together. 

Deaf and hard of hearing boys and 
girls play and enjoy the same games that 
any youngster enjoys, especially when the 
games are explained to them clearly. 
Here, under correct supervision, comes 
the possibility of developing leadership in 
social activities. A different counselor 
and one patrol (usually five children) are 
responsible for each evening’s activities. 
Through the child’s realization of his 
ability to enter into the fun and act as a 
leader, cooperation and_ self-confidence 
are developed, and higher standards of 
conduct and sportsmanship established. 








TWO YOUNG ARCHERS AT THEIR 
FAVORITE SPORT. 


The following games proved to be fa- 
vorites, and offer, as a matter of fact, the 
real reason for this article. Try them in 
your own league or group and have a 
good time together. 

Sculpture contest. Each person is given 
a stick of chewing gum, a three-inch 
square of cardboard, and a_ toothpick. 
Each contestant chews the gum, then with 
the toothpick as a moulding tool, tries to 
make an object or figure on his piece of 
cardboard. You will be surprised at the 
unlimited possibilities of a stick of chew- 
ing gum as a means of developing novel 
and artistic (?) creations. 

Newsy fashions. A bunch of old news- 
papers will offer a whole evening’s fun. 
The players are called out by twos. Each 
couple is given a dozen old newspapers, a 
pair of scissors, and a half package of 
pins. One player is appointed as “dress- 
maker” and instructed to make a costume 
and dress up his partner. With a snip of 
the scissors here and there, and by pin- 
ning sheets of newspaper together or to 
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the regular clothing, many unexpected 
costumes will be evolved. We had old 
fashioned ladies, from bonnet to pantalets. 
Boys appeared as ballet dancers. Charac- 
ters from Mother Goose and fairyland 
were easily recognized. After a given 
length of time each “dressmaker” exhib- 
ited her model in the parade and fashion 
show. Nonsensical prizes were awarded 
to the funniest, the neatest, and the most 
original costumes. 

Double-dip relay. Teams are chosen. 
A string fifteen feet long is drawn through 
an ice cream cone. (One string and cone 
for each team.) Two persons hold up the 
string in front of the team. When the 
signal is given the first player (of each 
team), with a huff and a puff, tries to 
blow the cone from one end of the string 
to the other. The team finishing first 
wins. This may also be used as a con- 
test, the number of “puffs” being recorded 
for each player. This is not as easy as 
it seems and affords much amusement. 

Hoop-relay. The teams line up. Each 
leader has a large hoop and, upon signal, 
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places it over his head, brings it down, 
steps through it and passes it on to the 
next player, who repeats the process. 
Inspection relay (for boys and men). 
The boys line up in teams. The first 
player of each group is given a pillow in 
a pillowcase. The player must take the 
pillow out of the case and put it back 
again before handing it to the next player. 
Sardines.* This game is played just 
about dusk. One player who is “It” goes 
away to hide. The rest of the players re- 
main together until they are sure he has 
had ample time to find a good hiding 
place. Then everyone goes out to find 
him. The players, carrying flashlights, 
go alone or by twos; never in larger 
groups. When someone locates the miss- 
ing player, he quietly hides with him. The 
last player finding him becomes “It” for 
the next game. The game is called “Sar- 
dines” because all must hide in the same 
place with the leader, and when large 
groups are playing they soon become 


*“Our Favorite Games,” by Ruth M. Luther— 
Leisure, August, 1935. 
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packed in like sardines in a can. This is 

a great game for the out-of-doors, when 
on a picnic in the park or in the woods. 

Spin-the-bottle. The players sit in a 
circle. The leader in center suggests a 
particular stunt, as singing one verse of 
America, reciting a poem, etc. He then 
spins the bottle and the person toward 
whom it points when it stops must per- 
form the stunt or pay a forfeit. 

Then of course camp would not be 
complete without a treasure hunt or a 
scavenger hunt. If you have never tried 
a scavenger hunt, you have missed some 
real sport. Each patrol is given a slip 
of paper with instructions, “Round up the 
following and bring ’em back alive.” Here 
is a sample list: 


1. A cricket. 

2. An apple with a worm hole in it. 
3. Siamese twin acorns. 

4. A maple leaf. 

5. A bird feather. 

6. Some mistletoe. 
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7. A wild flower. 

8. A horsehair. 

9. An empty cigar box. 
10. A daddy-long-legs. 


A scavenger hunt affords a whole eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The group returning 
first with the specified articles receives a 

rize. 

Blue Bird Camp, where “a good time 
was had by all,” was opened five years 
ago by Miss Olive E. Harris, founder of 
Friendship Cottage, a unique rehabilita- 
tion center and vacation camp for deaf 
and hard of hearing adults, near Yucaipa, 
California. During her activities at 
Friendship Cottage, Miss Harris saw the 
wonderful possibilities of an educational 
camp for children. She then opened the 


Blue Bird Camp,-as she wanted to give 
the youngsters an opportunity to share in 
the advantages of a well-rounded activity 
program, to help them master lip-reading 
and speech in a sympathetic, inspirational 
environment, and at the same time ac- 





THE BLUE BIRD LEADE 1935. 
OLIVE E. HARRIS, CAMP DIRECTOR; 
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quaint them with the beauties of nature 
in an out-door life. 

The first year only five or six children 
attended. The next summer a few more 
were added. The expenses were heavy 
and Miss Harris personally assumed the 
financial losses, as the camp did not pay 
for itself. However, the project was 
started, others became interested, and a 
Board of Advisors, composed of twenty- 
two men and women, was organized. In 
the summer of 1934, because of the de- 
pression, it was decided not to open, but 
the possibilities of the camp were brought 
to the attention of leagues and other or- 
ganizations throughout the State in prep- 
aration for 1935. 

Various leagues sponsored money-mak- 
ing projects, Blue Bird mite-boxes were 
sent out to organizations and individuals 
who might be interested. In this way 
money was obtained to help defray the 
expenses involved in running the camp. 
The expense of a child for a month at 
camp was estimated at thirty dollars. 
Many parents sent their own children. 
Various leagues offered to pay the ex- 
penses of a boy or girl from their organi- 


AD 


zation; sometimes several were given the 
privilege of coming. Camp for 1935 was 
filled to its capacity, and altogether forty 
children had one month of happiness. 

The camp motto is, “Happiness for 
Others,” and I do not believe that you 
will find anywhere a group of children, 
or a staff, or Board of Directors, who 
work harder to make that motto a reality. 

Miss: Harris (who, by the way, has re- 
cently become Mrs. Carson) has been a 
pioneer in this field, and in all probabil- 
ity the Blue Bird Camp is now an estab- 
lished institution and the work will go on 
permanently. The educational possibili- 
ties of camps for deaf and hard of hearing 
boys and girls are unlimited in their scope 
and challenge the best in any group to 
make an investment in happiness which 
will earn big dividends in the lives of 
growing boys and girls. 

The camp program is based upon the 
programs of the best managed summer 
camps for young people, with provision 
for duties, recreations, rest hours, studies 
(especially lip reading), trips, etc. A 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Curiosity Can Be a Fine Trait 


By Harriet Montacue 


F ALL the eminent hard of hearing, 
() Charles Marie de la Condamine, 

traveller, adventurer, man of. let- 
ters, and member of innumerable acade- 
mies of science, lends himself most readi- 
ly to anecdote and admiring recital. He 
made enduring contributions to the sci- 
ence of geography; he made the first 
recorded exploration of the Amazon; he 
undertook a voyage ten years long to 
determine the size and shape of the 
earth; he established the metric system 
of measurement; he endured appalling 
privations and hardships. At the same 
time, he handled his affairs with a light 
touch; he laughed at his misfortunes, in- 
cluding his deafness; he wrote enchant- 
ing letters; and, during his last years, 
when he was completely paralyzed, he 
blossomed out as a poet. 

But the “salient trait of his character,” 
as one biographer expresses it, “the 
principal cause of his success in science, 
in letters, and in society,” was his curi- 
osity. At meetings, his ear trumpet was 
the terror of his colleagues, for he was al- 
ways pointing it at this one and that, 
demanding to be told what had been 
said. At the time of his admission to the 
French Academy, an unkind contempor- 
ary composed a couplet, 

“Il est bien sourd, tant mieux pour lui, 

Mais non muet, tant pis pour elle.” 

He is very deaf, so much the better 

for him, 

But not mute, so much the worse for 

it [the Academy]. 

His curiosity nearly made him lose 
his life a number of times, and finally, 
it is affirmed by one chronicler, did 
cause his death; but in the meanwhile he 
had a wonderful time. 

He was born in Paris in 1701. Of 
noble birth and great fortune, he em- 
barked on a military career. He took 





an interest in the details of soldiering, 
and at one time was severely rebuked by 
his superiors for standing exposed on a 
high embankment surveying the enemy, 
his scarlet cloak a target for marksmen 
in every direction. 

Peace was declared while he was still 
in his early twenties. He became bored 
with army life and turned his attention 
to science. Not a profound thinker, his 
courage and his curiosity were his chief 
assets. He toured the shores of Asia and 
Africa, examining with equal interest the 
productions of nature, the monuments of 
antiquity, the customs of the people, the 
forms of government. On this, and later 
journeys in Italy, he spent much time 
measuring the dimensions of the edifices 
of ancient Rome in an effort to deter- 
mine the length of the Roman foot. His 
greatest desire was to establish a uni- 
versal system of measurement. 

On all his voyages, he was determined 
to “see all, know all.” In one Italian 
town he was shown a vase made, it was 
said, of a single emerald. It was a 
sacred relic, but Condamine wished to 
assure himself that it was really an 
emerald, and tried to obtain permission 
to scratch it to prove its hardness. Hap- 
pily for him, and also for the vase, he 
was prevented. At another time, in a 
village by the sea, he was shown a wax 
taper which was always lighted. He was 
informed that if it were extinguished the 
village would be immediately engulfed 
by the waves. 

“Are you sure?” Condamine asked the 
guide who accompanied him. And, when 
the latter affirmed that he had no doubt, 
the man of science said, “Very well, let 
us see.” And he blew out the taper. 
There was barely time to conceal him 
from the fury of the populace by letting 
him out through a secret passage. 
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When La Condamine learned that the 
Academy of Science was contemplating 
an effort to determine the size and shape 
of the earth, and that for this purpose 
two expeditions were to be sent out, one 
to Lapland and one to Peru, to measure 
the arc of the Prime Meridian, he de- 
cided to join the South American expedi- 
tion. He departed with Bouguer and 
Godin, fellow scientists. Their voyage 
lasted ten years, and what they endured 
of fatigue, trouble, misfortune, and dan- 
ger, is inconceivable. 


In the course of the journey to Mar- 
tinique, La Condamine fell ill with fever, 
and it is probable that his deafness began 
at this time. He was not yet fully re- 
covered when he turned with his com- 
pany toward Guayaquil, a city near the 
coast of Ecuador. Here the: members of 
the expedition separated, each taking a 
porter and a native guide, each purpos- 
ing to explore the country and find the 
most direct line of procedure near the 
meridian. La Condamine characteristical- 
ly chose the most dangerous route, and, 
early deserted by his guide and porter, 
went on alone. 


“His compass in hand,” asserts one of 
his more romantic historians, “provided 
with only strict necessities of life, some 
roots and fruit, he broke a trail through 
the virgin forest.” He crossed rivers by 
fording or by means of bridges made of 
rope or the bark of trees, arrived at the 
foot of the Cordilleras, broke a trail 
over the mountains, and rejoined his col- 
leagues at Quito after they had given him 
up as dead. 

After two days’ rest, he embarked on 
the actual work of measuring the arc of 
the meridian. This required two years. 
La Condamine had selected two places, 
Cotsehesqui and Tarqui, the actual dis- 
tance between which had to be measured. 
Forests, mountains, glaciers, and valleys 
had to be crossed. Once, surprised by a 
blizzard at the summit of the Andes, La 
Condamine was buried in snow for three 
days. Melting snow with his burning 
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glass in order to quench his thirst, he 
managed to survive, but during this peri- 
od his deafness became much more pro- 


nounced. 


New difficulties were continually arising. 
Funds promised from France did not 
arrive. The population, already hostile 
to the expedition, began to harass the 
scientists. La Condamine went to Lima, 
and, by a remarkable display of elo- 
quence and reasoning, managed to im- 
press a banker to such an extent that 
a heavy loan was assured to continue 
the work. Hardly had La Condamine re- 
turned to the expedition with this good 
news when one of the doctors became in- 
volved in a love affair with a native girl 
and the whole party was threatened with 
death. Again, La Condamine’s skill as 
an arbitrator was taxed to the uttermost. 


In 1742, the astronomical calculations 
were completed and an exact measure- 
ment of an arc of the meridian was ob- 
tained. It was proved that the degrees 
of the meridian increase in proportion to 
their distance from the poles. Thus it 
was possible to measure the meridian 
which traverses Paris, and the unit of 
metric measurement, still the standard of 
theasurement, was established. 


Returning to France, La Condamine 
and Bouguer brought back not only the 
results of their travels and calculations, 
but a‘mutual enmity which endured the 
rest of their lives. These two men had 
been living in profound solitude, often 
with continuous dissension. The very 
diversity of their talents and abilities had 
ensured the success of their expedition, 
but it caused a lifelong quarrel. Bouguer 
was undoubtedly superior as a savant. 
All that concerned the construction of 
instruments, their use, the exact record of 
observations, fell to him. But the plans 
for the arduous journeys, the concilia- 
tion of the inhabitants, the surmounting 
of the incessant obstacles that an ignorant 
and superstitious people opposed to the 
scientists, was a matter of courage, per- 
severence, and savoir faire, and here was 
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where La Condamine shone. Nothing 
daunted him, nothing dismayed him. 

It is true, also, that after his most 
hazardous trips alone he always returned 
to his colleagues to share with them the 
results of his discoveries. However, when 
on his return to France, he published his 
observations, Bouguer attacked him with 
the complaint that La Condamine claimed 
entire credit for the voyage. La Conda- 
mine replied with spirit and humor. The 
affair became a battle of wit. The French 
public, unable to decide which to be- 
lieve, alternately took the side of the one 
who amused it the most; but the two 
erstwhile friends never forgave each other. 


Incurably deafened, and his health un- 
dermined, La Condamine was yet ready 
to undertake another journey almost as 
soon as he returned to France. This time 
he went to Italy to obtain from the Pope 
permission to marry his own niece. This 
was granted, and, at fifty-three, La Con- 
damine married a young wife who made 
him happy the rest of his life. He con- 
tinued to be invincibly active, travelling 
to England to attend meetings of the 
Royal Academy, and taking part in sci- 
entific experiments in Paris. 

His gaiety, his courage, his philosophy 
never abandoned him. After he had 
become paralyzed, he took to writing. 
He had a clear, simple, informal style, 
often piquant and spicy. When ap- 
proached upon some matter relating to 
his voyages in South America, he re- 
ferred to another member of the party, 
who had kept records, but had since lost 
his mind. . 

“For this gentleman and myself,” re- 
marked La Condamine, “I know not 
whether we can both together be reckoned 
as one living being. A deafness which 
I began to experience in America has 
since become excessive. For the past five 
years I have been deprived of all ex- 
ternal feeling in my lower limbs. The 
vitality which I experience in the region 
of my brain will hardly balance my in- 
activity.” 
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As he could not attend the academy, 
he had the records of meetings brought 
to him. He learned then that a young 
surgeon had just proposed a new and 
difficult operation for one of the ills 
which had attacked him. La Condamine 
sent for the physician and asked him to 
try the operation on him. 


“But if I do not succeed?” 


“That need not inconvenience you. I 
am old, sick; they will say that nature 
did not second you. If, on the contrary, 
you cure me, I will myself give an 
exact account of your process before the 
academy, and that will bring you great 
honor.” 

The young man finally consented and 
began the operation, but the interested 
patient was not satisfied merely to under- 
go it; he wanted to see how it was done. 


“Go slowly, if you please sir, so that 
T can see.” 

Upon the doctor’s protest that haste 
was necessary, he would insist, 

“But if I do not see, how can I give 
an account of the operation?” 


He did not live to give an account. 
He died February 4, 1774. 


And now, the present day Frenchman 
who knows that a meter represents a 
ten-millionth part of the terrestrial me- 
ridian which traverses Paris, has to thank 
for this exact means of measurement, the 
prodigious labors of a hard of hearing 
scientist who brought to perfection the 
work begun in 300 B.C. by Eratosthenes 
of Alexandria and continued by all the 
other learned men who tried to measure 
the size of the earth. 
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Vocations and Avocations 


By Lucy Etta CAsE 


OCATION is derived from the 
) Latin vocatio—a calling. It denotes 
one’s regular calling, or profession. 

Avocation means a calling away, a di- 
version—a subordinate occupation. 

Many of us have an employment, by 
which we earn our daily bread and but- 
ter, with or without jam or marmalade, 
according to the times. Some of us, too, 
have a subordinate interest enjoyed in 
“off duty” times. The more of these 
“off time” interests we have, the better 
it will be for us and our friends. 

Some of the old Biblical characters 
demonstrated that an avocation can usurp 
all of an individual’s energy and interest. 
Saul of Tarsus, for instance, was a tent 
maker by trade; but after his conversion 
had changed his whole life, he became a 
preacher and a traveler to far places. 

Michael Angelo is often considered the 
greatest sculptor of all times; and he is 
also one of the world’s greatest painters; 
but he wrote sonnets to refresh himself 
when he was tired from his work. 

Charles Lamb played the violin “for 
relaxation of spirit in my free hours.” 
Olive Schreiner, the author of “An Afri- 
can Farm,” wrote of herself, “Letter writ- 
ing and talking are my chief joys out- 
side of my regular work of authorship.” 

The King of England is an ardent 
stamp collector. It is stated that he has 
the largest and costliest assortment of 
British stamps in the world. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps, Professor 
Emeritus of Yale University, is a writer 
by profession. His present hobby is 
music. He always spends part of his 
vacation attending musical and dramatic 
festivals, and is an authority on these. 
As a young man, his recreation was 
athletics. He once wrote, during his first 
years of university teaching, “I was ex- 
ceedingly glad, when I came to perforin 


my duties, that I could play baseball, 
football, tennis and hockey as well as 
any of the boys I taught history.” 

Theodore Roosevelt worked hard at his 
various jobs of soldiering and being 
president. Off the job, he played equally 
hard with his own children and “the 
gang”’—the boys who collected around his 
sons as playmates and followers during 
their years in the White House. During 
his later years, he hunted wild game in 
Africa, and wrote books about his ad- 
ventures. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, the advertiser, 
author of “Louder Please,” often goes 
to his own tool shop in his cellar and 
makes ship models. He also turns out 
small wooden articles with much skill. 

Dr. John Gulick, a missionary, was 
born in Micronesia and lived much of 
his life in Hawaii, China and Japan. In 
the intervals of his regular work, he 
wrote a history of shells. For complete 
relaxation, he read a book of American 
slang. 

A lip reading teacher of New York 
City, who does strenuous work in prepa- 
ration for her lectures on art, also collects 
portraits of George Washington. 

A friend of mine studies different va- 
rieties of grasses; another makes crochet 
covers for chair backs; still another col- 
lects recipes for jelly, and makes the 
jelly, and sells it for the benefit of her 
club. 

A loose leaf book filled with Japanese 
prints is the medium through which one 
of my acquaintances expresses her artis- 
tic interests. And I know a woman who 
collects pictures of equestrian statues, and 
another who collects Wedgwood pottery. 

Map collecting and map making offer 
an interesting occupation. Why not make 
maps of present day events? They help 

(Continued on page 55) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


A Dinner Menu Extraordinary 
By Laura R. EDELL 


Cock-Tales 

A Nursery Rhyme Murder Story 

HIS murder tale is non-mysterious 

because we know at once who the 

murderer is. We know what sort 
of weapon was used to commit the crime. 
We also know there was a witness to the 
crime. The scene was probably laid in 
the woods, where a bird killed another 
bird. The weapon used was a bow and 
arrow. The death of the bird was wit- 
nessed by a fly. Will someone give the 
name of the bird that was killed and re- 
peat a part of the poem that tells the sad 
tale? 

‘Who killed Cock-Robin?’ 


‘I,’ said the sparrow. 
With my bow and arrow 
I killed Cock-Robin.’ 


‘Who saw him die?’ 

‘I,’ said the fly. 

With my little eye 

I saw him die.’ 

A Satirical Drama 

This is another cock-tale. The play 
was first presented in Paris in 1910. All 
the characters in the play are represented 
by barn-yard fowls and some animals. 
The drama is a satire on human society, 
for the birds show characteristics of men 
and women. There is a goose who is very 
stupid and silly. And there is the turkey 
gobbler who talks so much and makes 
such a fuss about everything. The roos- 
ter is the chief character in the drama. 
He is very important in his own estima- 
tion. Every morning he crows with a 
loud voice, and as soon as he crows the 
sun appears. The rooster is sure that his 
crowing causes the sun to rise. None of 
the other birds is awake so they all be- 
lieve this is true. 
rooster fails to crow, and the sun appears 
just the same. When the poor rooster 


But one morning the , 


sees how unimportant he is in his world, 
he is so disappointed he flops right over 
on the stage. The name of this play is 
the French name for rooster. The man 
who wrote it also wrote the play called 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” (Edmund Rost- 
and). Please give the name of the play. 

Ans.: The Name of this Play is “Chan- 
ticler.” 

Choice of Supes 


The following descriptions contain 
names of characteristics of people. Each 
name commences with Supe. Pupils are 
to guess the name of each characteristic, 
and one will be asked to write the name 
on the blackboard. She will then repeat 
a sentence given her by the teacher, the 
sentence to contain the name of the char- 
acteristic. 

1. I will first describe a certain type 
of woman. This woman is very proud 
and treats everybody with a contemptuous 
sort of manner. She has a habit of rais- 
ing her eyebrows when she speaks. She 
seems to feel herself in a class above 
those to whom she is speaking. What 
does this type of woman show in her 
manner? Superciliousness. 

Ans.: This type of woman shows super- 
ciliousness in her manner. 

2. I know a man who will never start 
on a journey on Friday. He will never 
walk under a ladder, and he always car- 
ries a rabbit’s foot in his pocket for luck. 
He would not think of looking at the new 
moon over his left shoulder. If he were 
starving for food, he would not sit at a 
table with twelve other persons. What 
would you say this man possesses? Super- 
stition. 

Ans.: This man possesses superstition. 

3. Have you ever met a person who is 
very easily offended? Such a person is 
sometimes called “touchy.” He is always 








thinking somebody is slighting him, and 
someone is always hurting his feelings. 
What characteristic would you say this 
type of person possesses? Supersensitive- 
ness. 

Ans.: This type of person possesses 
supersensitiveness. 


Fish Course 


The amount of “fish” served in this 
course will be very small. You will find 
it in words which will be given in sen- 
tences. When you discover the “fish” or 
the syllables that are homophenous to 
“fish,” write the word and repeat the sen- 
tence. 

1. Two ministers will officiate at the 

wedding. 

2. The child has a very unselfish dis- 

position. 

3. His knowledge of the matter is very 

super ficial. 

4. She is very proficient in reading the 

lips. 

5. The baby is never peevish even 

when he is ill. 

6. A stream of clear water flowed 

through a fissure in the mountain. 


Suggestions for the Meat Course 


1. Once upon a time there was a little 
girl who had a pet animal of which she 
was very fond. This animal was very 
fond of the little girl, and wherever the 
child went the animal was sure to follow. 
One day it followed her all the way to 
school and went with her into the school 
room. This was very embarrassing for 
the little girl, for all the children laughed. 
The teacher had to lead the little girl’s 
pet outside the school house. A poem has 
been written about this child and her pet. 
Can you name the meat it suggests and 
also repeat a verse of the poem? Lamb. 


2. There is a Mother Goose rhyme that 
presents a very strange picture to our 
minds. In this picture we see a cat play- 
ing on a violin while a large dish is run- 
ning off with a spoon. There is a small 
dog in the picture who is laughing very 
hard at the sight. But the strangest thing 
we see is a large animal that is jumping 
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clear over the moon. This animal jump. 
ing over the moon will suggest a meat for 
this course of our dinner. Beef. 


3. Have you ever attended an Old Fid. 
dlers’ Contest? You will remember that 
some time ago Henry Ford was very much 
interested in the music played by the old 
fiddlers of this country and in the fiddlers 
themselves. He brought to the attention 
of the public all sorts of old fiddle tunes. 
There was one old dance tune that had 
been played for many years at country 
dances. The steps of this dance are sug- 
gestive of a large barnyard fowl scuffling 
in the hay or straw. Can you give the 
name of the tune and the meat it suggests 
for our dinner? Turkey. 

“Turkey in the Straw” is the name of 
an old dance tune. 


Vegetables 


1. We will serve a few vegetables with 
the “meat course.” The name of one has 
three syllables. The first syllable sug- 
gests the name of a great American poet. 
The second suggests an important river in 
Scotland, and the third suggests what we 
have on our feet. Write the name of the 
vegetable in syllables as suggested above. 
Poe—Tay—Toes. (Potatoes) 

2. There is another vegetable which 
most of us like very much. Its name 
sounds like a word that means the oppo- 
site of war. Write the name of the vege- 
table and its homophene. Peas. (Peace) 

3. We may prefer a vegetable which 
has a two-syllable name. The first syl- 
lable tells us what a top can do. The 
second syllable is a letter of the alphabet 
sometimes dropped by certain English 
people. Write the name of the vegetable 
using syllables as described. Spin-h. 
(Spinach) 

Salad 


We shall serve a kind of lettuce for 
the salad that is named in a two-syllable 
word. The first syllable is the name of 
an international language. The second 
*syllable is the name of one of the United 
States. We will serve clothing worn by 
people of Eastern Europe, with the let- 
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tuce. Name the kind of lettuce and its 
dressing. Ro-Maine lettuce with Russian 
dressing. 

Dessert 


If you should ask a woman what she 
does when she sees a mouse, what may 
she reply if she is really truthful? Her 
reply may give us the name of our des- 
sert. I scream. (Ice cream) 

There is one more item for our menu. 
Its name has two syllables. The first 
syllable is the cry of a large black bird, 
and the second syllable suggests what we 
pay a lawyer for his services. Caw—Fee. 


(Coffee) 


After Dinner Stories 
Alphabetically Speaking 


This is a story about a small boy 
named Bobby Brown. Bobby was only 
three and a half years old, but he had 
learned all the letters of the alphabet. 

One afternoon Bobby’s father came 
home early from the office. Bobby was 
playing about the house but Mrs. Brown 
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was nowhere to be seen, upstairs or down. 

“Where is your mother, Bobby?” asked 
his father. 

“She’s gone to a tea,” replied the lit- 
tle boy, promptly. 

The next morning Mr. Brown wished 
to test the child’s memory. So he said to 
his small son, “Where did you say your 
mother went yesterday afternoon?” 

The child thought for a while. He 
could not seem to remember where his 
mother had gone. Then suddenly his 
face brightened and he replied, “I know 
now where she went, Daddy. She went to 
an M!” 


The Story of a Sea Lion 


A man visiting a zoo one day noticed 
a large sea lion all by himself in a cage. 

“He looks lonesome,” thought the man. 
“IT wonder if he hasn’t a mate.” He 
turned to one of the keepers, who was an 
Irishman, and said, “Doesn’t he have any 
mate?” 

“No, he niver has any mate,” replied 
Pat. “He eats nothing but fish!” 





Why | Came Back to the League 


By Annie R. HUNTER 


Y first knowledge of the League 
M for the Hard of Hearing came 

from a newspaper article which 
set forth that such Leagues helped their 
members in securing employment and in 
learning speech-reading. I wished to 
learn speech-reading, and I believed I 
could learn in a few months. Didn’t I get 
good marks in high school? And hadn’t 
I been a stenographer for years? 


I found, by sampling the local League, 
that the newspaper writer was over-opti- 
mistic. I had to secure my own economic 
rehabilitation (made necessary by two 
major operations which upset health for 
two years) in my own way. I learned, 
too, from one who knew something about 
lip reading that learning it might take 
anywhere from a year to a lifetime, de- 
pending on the individual. Also, I was 
persuaded to take private lessons in lip 
reading. There still remained the social 
motive. The League for the hard of hear- 





ing aims to be, ard is, a friendly factor 
in the lives of its members. But I al- 
ready had lots of friends. I gradually 
ceased to attend the meetings of the club. 

I have come back to the League, think- 
ing not so much about what I may get 
out of it as of what I may give to it. I 
am convinced that I should be affiliated 
with other hard of hearing people. The 
League offers a cause which I feel under 
obligation to support, even if its pro- 
grams and activities do not always minis- 
ter to my own needs. I will help it from 
the same motives that I would render 
religious service. In reading Revolution- 
ary War records, I have noticed that the 
soldiers enlisted for different periods, and 
some of them for the “duration of the 
war.” Of course, they did not know how 
long it would be. Leagues for the hard 
of hearing need to enlist members for the 
“duration of the war” on deafness, which 
means, probably, our lifetime. 
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Eugene O'Neill and Deafness 


By Bryna SHKLOFSKY 


WONDER how many of us know 
| that Eugene O’Neill once wrote a one 

act play about a hard of hearing 
man. ‘The central figure in the play— 
“Warnings’—is a man of fifty, a wire- 
less operator on a steamship. He notices 
that his hearing has begun to “go back 
on him,” and while on shore consults 
an ear specialist. The latter tells him 
that he is losing his hearing, and is liable 
to become totally deaf at any time. He 
feels that he has no right to go on with 
his occupation, and tells his wife so. She 
is a peevish, careworn, workworn woman; 
and does not understand the real motives 
behind his desperate decision. She takes 
it as a selfish lack of consideration for 
her and their four children, and forces 
him to go on with his work. 

Two months later, his ship hits a dere- 
lict somewhere in the tropics and is be- 
ginning to sink. He is sending out fren- 
zied messages to a ship the captain knows 
to be not far away; but he gets no reply. 
Again and again, he taps desperately at 
the keys of his instrument; again and 
again the worried captain comes up to 
him to ask if he has been able to get in 
touch with the other ship. 

“No, sir; I have not heard a thing 
yet.” This, ‘and a vague, meaningless, 
“Yes, sir,” are all the captain is able to 
obtain in response to inquiries and com- 
mands. 

_An officer comes up to the captain and 
tells him the ship is not going to stand 
out more than an hour. They are both 
unable to understand why they get no re- 
ply to their calls, as they are, sure there 
must be more than one vessel somewhere 
around them, and that their S.0.S. could 
easily be picked up. 

The captain says, “That is what I have 
told him, but the poor devil seems scared 
out of his wits because he can’t get an 


answer. All he says is, ‘I have not heard 


999 


a thing, sir’. 


Officer: He told me the same thing 
four or five times. I don’t like the look 
of it, sir. He appears to act queer. 


They both approach the operator. 

Captain: Are you sure there is nothing 
wrong with that machine of yours? 

Operator: I have not heard a thing 
yet, sir. Can’t get a single answer, sir. 

Captain: I know it. You have told 
me this often enough. Answer my ques- 
tion. Did you hear what I said? An- 
swer my question. 

Operator: (his lips trembling) No, sir. 

Captain (furiously): What? 

Officer (interposing): Excuse me, sir; 
but something is wrong with the man. I 
don’t think he heard what you said. 

Captain: The coward is scared out of 
his wits—that’s what’s the matter with 
him. 

Operator: (looking at him helplessly 
for a moment, then hiding his face in his 
arms and weeping hysterically) Oh, my 
God! It’s come. I was not sure. I was 
hoping against hope. I can’t hear a 
word you say. I can’t hear anything. 
It just happened as the doctor said it 
might. Oh, I should have told you, sir, 
before we started—but we are so poor, 
and I could not get another job. I was 
just going to make this one trip. I 
wanted to give up this job this time, but 
she would not let me. She said I wanted 
them to starve—and Charlie asked me 
for a new suit. (His sobs stifle him.) 
Oh, God! Who would have dreamed this 
could happen at just such a time. I 
thought it would be all right just this 
trip. I am not a bad man, Captain. 
And now I am deaf—stone-deaf. Oh, my 
God, my God! 

Accidentally, a professional operator is 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Misconceptions as to Hearing Aids* 


By Etwoop A. STEVENSON 


research has made great strides in 

the amelioration of those suffering 
from hearing defects. Hearing aids have 
been on the market for years but it has 
been only recently that they have been per- 
fected to any degree of satisfaction. With 
the advent of the radio and allied features, 
manufacturers have been able to promote 
the efficiency of hearing aids for the hard 
of hearing. Today is a happy one for many 
hard of hearing persons, for they have 
found that through the use of bone conduc- 
tion they are able to hear once more. This 
is as it should be and it is sincerely hoped 
that the day will come soon when hearing 
aids may be prescribed in the same man- 
ner as one prescribes lenses. There is still 
much room for improvement and one who 
is hard of hearing must still use great 
thought and judgment in selecting the 
proper hearing aid suitable for his or her 
type of hearing defect. . . . 

While this great and glorious day of 
emancipation is evident for the hard of 
hearing, one can only see much confusion 
and possible chaos for the deaf as a result, 
unless there is sane judgment and common 
sense used in the mad rush of advertising 
and article writing on the matter of “hear- 
ing for those who possess defective hear- 
ing.” 

The deaf do not suffer “defective hear- 
ing.” They have no hearing to be measured 
in degrees of defect. They have no hearing 
in any sense of the word of utility. They 
are deaf just as the term “deaf” signifies. 
Anyone who enjoys a certain degree of 
hearing which can be utilized cannot be 
termed deaf. A person cannot be both deaf 
and hard of hearing at the same time. 
There are only three possible groupings as 
far as hearing is concerned: (1) normal 
hearing, (2) hard of hearing, (3) deaf. All 


this enthusiasm, excitement, and promotion 


[) secs the last few years scientific 


*Reprinted from the California News. 





of hearing aids apply to the hard of hear- 
ing and that is all..... It should be defi- 
nitely understood by parents, otologists, 
and hearing aid manufacturers that the 
hearing aid is not for the deaf but wholly 
and exclusively for the hard of hearing. 
In discussing the subject, speakers and 
writers should never think of the two 
groups as being one and the same. Physi- 
cally, psychologically, educationally, and 
temperamentally the two groups, namely 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, are as 
different as are the blind and those who 
wear glasses for refraction. 

No doubt you have noticed a blind per- 
son walking down the street unaided. He 
seems to be capable of recognizing out- 
lines and shapes of objects and of stopping 
at crossings when necessary. He is blind 
in so far as the actual use of sight is con- 
cerned but he still possesses a “slit of vis- 
ion” which enables him to make out the 
form of a man or a woman, a building or 
a tree, and similar objects. However, no 
matter how large the printed page may be, 
he cannot read because of his lack of sight. 

Practically 80 per cent of all deaf per- 
sons possess a “slit of hearing” or what 
the writer commonly terms “sound percep- 
tion.” This is not hearing in the common 
sense in which we consider hearing. To 
you hearing is of use in communication, 
understanding, and appreciation of what 
goes on about you. You hear a lecture, you 
hear the message over the telephone, you 
have music and all is heard with under- 
standing and interpretive appreciation. 
There is a rapid and unconscious mental 
interpretation of spoken and expressed 
thought. This is hearing and this the deaf 
person does not possess. The power or 
centre of mental interpretation is that which 
is reached through the aid of a hearing 
device in the case of a hard of hearing 
person. His power of mental interpreta- 
tion is ever present and capable of func- 
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tioning but because of some physical cause 
the paths or avenues to it from the outside 
are obstructed or partially cut off. In his 
case it is purely physical and with the aid 
of a hearing device this condition is over- 
come and the contact between the spoken 
thought and the mental interpretation cen- 
tre is renewed. 


However, with the deaf person, the 
paths or avenues carrying these auditory 
impressions and patterns are not partially 
cut off, but wholly and entirely obliterated. 
There is no “hearing mental interpreta- 
tion” to be experienced by the deaf per- 
son. . . . Nevertheless, the average deaf 
person does possess certain isolated “sound 
receptive isles” which must not be mis- 
understood for hearing. 


He can react through the ear to sounds 
of various kinds, such as the clapping of 
hands, the blowing of a whistle, the ringing 
of a bell, the sound of the voice, and musi- 
cal instruments. He can react to the call 
of his name and to a list of words taught 
him through the ear. The experiment can 
be carried even to the point where he can 
react to short commands or sentences which 
do not involve a true language sense or 
cencept. For example, he can react to 
“Hello,” “What is your name?” “Where 
do you live?,” “Stand up,” “Sit down,” 
“How are you?” However, this is not truly 
mental interpretation of spoken thought in 
the sense of: “Three weeks ago, the foot- 
ball team of the school made a trip to Los 
Angeles and defeated their opponents by a 
large score.” A deaf child with sound per- 
ception could not react to or “hear” this 
spoken thought, but a hard of hearing per- 
son could easily do so, provided the state- 
ment was made within his hearing range. 
With no thought of comparison, but wholly 
for the sake of the point in question, take 
a trained dog. You can have him follow 
your commands of “sit up,” “roll over,” 
“speak,” “come here,” “get your ball.” He 
does not “hear” and interpret spoken 
thought as you do. Yet he reacts to these 
commands. How? He does it through the 
sound and rhythmic beat of the voice. 
And so it is with sound perception. There 
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is no “hearing interpretation” in sound 
perception. It is reaction to combina. 
tions of sounds and vibratory impulses 
of vowels. 

Recently a certain magazine carried 4 
very interesting article (as far as the hard 
of hearing are concerned) written on how 
the bone conduction feature of hearing aids 
was making it possible for the deaf to hear 
and showing that the deaf child in certain 
schools was being taught to hear. Writers 
and school authorities should think twice 
before having such erroneous impressions 
get out in print. Much misunderstanding 
will be the result and the deaf child will 
be made to suffer. They should be more 
definite and explicit in their objectives and 
purposes. To use the ability of sound per- 
ception of the deaf child for speech cor- 
rection and improvement is very logical 
and possible. However, to misinterpret 
sound perception as the ability of true hear- 
ing and to state that the deaf are being 
educated to hear as hearing individuals is 
wrong and misleading. This is possible for 
the hard of hearing child but is out of 
the question for the deaf child. 


Epiror’s Note: The writer of the fore- 
going article wisely points out the harm 
that may come from leading a truly deaf 
person, child or adult, to expect to learn 
to use a hearing aid successfully. And 
yet we must not err in the other direction. 
We'know persons who, after trying all 
avenues to better sight, have remained for 
years among those with “only a slit of 
vision” until, suddenly, lenses were found 
which gave them sight so nearly normal 
as practically to remove their handicap. 
And, similarly, we know persons who were 
thought to belong irrevocably in the class 
of those with too little hearing to be made 
useful, yet who today, after persistent 
training with the most modern appliances, 
can be recognized by anyone as hard of 
hearing, not deaf. The dictionaries and the 
dear public still call the hard of hearing 
“deaf.” Let us take every precaution lest 
we sometimes fail to recognize a case which 
may, by training, be “promoted” from the 
latter class to the former. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 











Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—-of cabbages—and kings—” 


Speech Clinic 

A Speech Clinic has been established 
at the school for the purpose of offering 
diagnostic and remedial facilities in the 
field of speech defects and of providing 
a consultative service for those who have 
incurred hearing losses. Letters describ- 
ing this service have been sent to superin- 
tendents and principals of schools in this 
state, as well as to social agencies or 
others likely to come in contact with per- 
sons possessing defective speech or de- 
fective hearing. 

Quite a number of cases have already 
been referred to the clinic, and through 
it a few children have been discovered 
who are proper candidates for the school 
for the deaf. 

The regular hours for examinations are 
9:00 to 11:00 A. M. Saturdays, and 8:00 
to 9:00 P. M. Mondays, but if these are 
not convenient, arrangement can be made 
for a change of time.—The Jersey School 
News, School for the Deaf, West Trenton. 





School for Deaf Indians 


Robeson County (North Carolina) has 
the distinction of being the first to take 
cognizance of a situation in which her 
deaf Indians were being neglected, and 
had her representative put through the 
1935 Legislature an act requiring that 
ways and means be found for training 
them. The act decreed that some one be 
employed to teach the deaf Indians and 
Mrs. George H. Bailey, of Raleigh, was 





Lewis Carroll. 


recommended for the post and is now a 
member of the faculty of the Cherokee 
Indian normal. Mrs. Bailey has been 
active in educational work for both the 
hearing and the deaf, and her progress 
with these Indian children is being 
watched with warm interest. 

It is also very interesting to know that 
the school in which the deaf Indians are 
being trained has a very capable and 
sympathetic friend in the person of Super- 
intendent G. G. Maughon, who will see 
that everything possible is done for the 
children. 

As this school is merely a county af- 
fair, it is hoped and believed that a 
state-wide program will soon be under 
way for training the deaf Indian children 
in the state—North Carolina Dept. of 
Labor Bulletin. 





College Courses in Speech Reading 


Michigan State Normal College, at 
Ypsilanti, is perhaps the only normal 
college in the world that offers regular 
classes in speech reading. The second 
term of the present academic year opens 
January 6, 1936. 





Another Nursery School 

St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, 
University City, Missouri, began in Oc- 
tober, 1935, to conduct a preschool class 
for the deaf children. Little ones as young 
as three years are admitted. 
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These Invaluable Teaching Helps 
May Be Ordered from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Lip Reading for the Deafened Adult 
By Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie 
With a Foreword by His Grace the Duke of 
Montrose. 
“The most comprehensive book on the subject 
thus far available.’"—Hygeia (American Medi- 
cal Association). 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 





A New and Authoritative Work on Voice 


Voice Building 
BY JULIA M. CONNERY, 


Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
and 


IRENE B. YOUNG, 


Director, Speech and Hearing Nursery School, 
New York City 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 





Knight 
Timely Topics 
Invaluable Lip Reading Practice 
Material at a Greatly Reduced Price. 


All years up to and including 1935. 


$3.00 A YEAR POSTPAID 





GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
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In Memory of Grace L. Wright 


On Friday, November 22, the twent 
fifth anniversary of the inauguration dl 
the Newark School for the Deaf, th 
alumni dedicated a tablet to the memon 
of the late principal, Miss Grace | 
Wright. 

Members of the alumni spoke on the 
memories of Miss Wright, and the table 
was unveiled by her first Newark pupil 
The Assistant Superintendent of Schook 
addressed the audience of alumni, teach 
ers and parents, and a group of the pre 
ent pupils sang several of Miss Wright; 
favorite songs. 

The tablet and exercises were a fitting 
tribute to the ideals and accomplishment 
of a great educator and friend of the deat 

Mary E. BIcter. 





Report from the Chefoo School 

The biennial report for 1933-35 @ 
the school at Chefoo, China, celebrates 
jubilee year, for the pioneer work for 
deaf Chinese children was begun fifty 
years ago at Tengchow, Shantung, by 
Mrs. Charles R. Mills, who, in 1885, be 
gan teaching the deaf son of an employee 
In 1898, Mrs. Mills opened the school # 
Chefoo, with funds supplied by the deal 
and their friends in America and Great 
Britain. In 1912, deeds of school prop 
erty, valued at $47,000 Mexican currency, 
were turned over to the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., and the Board assumed the 
salaries of Mrs. Mills and her assistant, 
Miss Carter. In September, 1934, % 
pupils, 44 boys and 14 girls, were regis 
tered. Mrs. Lan, who this year complete 
25 years of service to the school, takes 
entire charge of the class room work 

Three young Chinese women, Misses 
Li Luk Wa and Chan Lai Fong from 
Shantung and Miss Ma Shu Fang of Che 
foo, have been enrolled as Normal stt 
dents. “The two young southern women 
courageously faced the cold of a North 
China winter and a language which they 
did not understand except when written, 
in order to prepare themselves to begi® 
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work for deaf children in Kwantung 
Province. The first school to care for the 
deaf in the southern provinces will be 
opened at Hongkong in September, 1935. 
It will be more difficult to teach speech 
and lip reading to the deaf in the south 
than it is here because the Cantonese lan- 
guage has so many tones which the deaf 
cannot distinguish on the lips. As roman- 
ization of the Chinese idiographs is not 
much used by the Cantonese people, these 
teachers favor the use of Bell’s Visible 
Speech and the Lyon Phonetic Manual.” 


Teachers trained at Chefoo are carry- 
ing on the work for the deaf at Peiping, 
Kutien, Shanghai, Tientsin, and Chengtu. 
Other schools, opened by teachers trained 
at Chefoo, are still being conducted at 
Nantungchow and Nanking. 

A book of instructions to teachers, 
prepared by Mrs. Lan and Miss Carter 
several years ago, has been revised and 
printed, with additions. A vocabulary of 
the sounds used by the Cantonese has 
been prepared in Bell’s Visible Speech. 
Several articles written by prominent 
educators of the deaf in other lands have 
been translated into the Chinese language. 
One article, “Present Problems in the 
Education of the Deaf,” by Dr. Percival 
Hall, Washington, D. C., has been trans- 
lated into Chinese and printed, and copies 
of it have been sent to all teachers of the 
deaf in China. 

The report expresses gratitude to the 
friends who have helped the school. 
“Would that you could see the change 
which a few years in school make in the 
lives of the children who have lived on 
the verge of starvation as long as they 
can remember and have never felt that 
they were wanted anywhere until they 
found friends at school who understood 
them. 

“There is a prospect of securing an- 
other trained worker for the school in the 
near future, providing her salary can be 
met. Surely there must be somewhere a 
friend of little deaf children who has the 
means to provide the living expenses of 
asecond missionary at the Chefoo school.” 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 
THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed please find check for $_____. me 
ee ee copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 


Name 





Street 





City State____ eon 




















The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 


hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 


Primary Department at five years of age, while 


Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 


School Work. Manual Training is provided 


for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


$10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Telephone Amplifiers Reduced 


An announcement of interest and jp, 
portance to all hard of hearing persoy 
in the territory served by the Chesapeak 
and Potomac Telephone Company wy 
made about the first of December fron 
the Washington office. It stated that th 
rate for special telephone amplifiers, fop 
merly $1.75 per month, had been reduced 
to $1.25. Good news, this. It speeds th 
day when defective hearing will be » 
handicap to any telephone user. Man 
are hoping also for a reduction in the cog 
of the relay that flashes lights when the 
telephone rings. 


Eugene O’Neill and Deafness 
(Continued from page 48) 
found among the passengers and js 
brought up to the instrument. He telk 
them the other ship is calling all th 
time; also that warnings about the dere 
lict had been sent out the day before; 
and the collision could easily have bee 
avoided. The captain has the operator 
write on a pad that part of the messag 
about the other ship’s sending warnings 
He hands it to the deaf man, who stare 
at it with wild eyes and pale, twitching 
features, crying, 

“Oh, God! 
my fault.” 

He goes out of the wireless room, takes 
out a revolver and shoots himself. 

It is a poignant situation; a tragedy. 
Not merely the fact of the suicide, but 
the situation of the wireless operator, 
stone deaf and “too old and too slow to 
learn anything else,” as his wife says. 

I recall reading a story by a Polish 
writer about a weaver who is supporting 
a large family with his labor, and who 
suddenly finds that he is going blind 
He can’t go on living, but he can’t leave 
his family and feeble old mother to suf 
fer in this world. I do not remember 
now how the story ends; but I recall 
that it was set off distinctly as a humal 
tragedy. 

And yet Eugene O’Neill did not desig 
nate his play as a tragedy. Will th 
hearing reader think of it as such? 
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Vocations and Avocations 
(Continued from page 44) 
wonderfully in rendering the events un- 
derstandable. 

Possibly not all of us would care to 
take up any of these things as an “extra 
line,” but there are countless other things 
we can do. Making one’s local league 
one’s chief interest outside the job is a 
satisfactory avocation. 

Whatever we do, let us work at our 
vocations with all our might, and when 
we are ready for a change, let us follow 
the byway with equal enthusiasm. 





“A Good Time Was Had” 
(Continued from page 40) 

movie showing all the activities, both 
work and play, was made this summer. 
The picture shows the entire day’s pro- 
gram, including classes and _ recreation. 
I am quite sure that anyone interested 
would be able to secure this film by writ- 
ing to Mrs. Olive Harris Carson, 730 17th 
Street, San Bernardino, Calif. 





Your Own Lamb 
(Continued from page 33) 
workers, etc., are always ready to help. 
No matter how small the place, if 
carefully handled it is apt to produce a 
surplus of some of the crops over and 
above that needed as food for the family. 


‘The improvement in transportation usual- 


ly means that city markets aré within 
reasonable distance, and most farming 
communities now have cooperative organ- 
zations to market surplus crops to ad- 
vantage. A group of farm women, say, 
will combine their activities, and each 
week one of them will go to the city and 
market the material accumulated. 

The Consumers’ Guide of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told recently (Oc- 
tober 14, 1935) of a young southern girl 
whose college course was stopped by the 
depression. She looked around and took 
stock of her situation. She saw her moth- 
er and father struggling to get enough 
out of the farm to feed the family and 
keep the irreducible minimum of clothes 
on all its members’ backs. But she saw 
more. She saw 160 farm women taking 
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@ Ove simple dial allows you to adjust the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier for your particular hearing 
efficiency. The apparatus may be permanently 
attached to any telephone, and shut off when 
used by persons with normal hearing. Most per- 
sons with impaired hearing find this Amplifier 
effective, making telephoning easy 
and pleasant. Ask your local Bell 
Telephone Company for a private 


demonstration. — y . 





EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Condvetor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Smalil—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those. with 
poor bone conduction. 

Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 

















*“ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Book I, issued in November, 1934. Edition ex- 
hausted. 


Book II, now ready. 
Book III, to be issued in January, 1936. 


Price of each volume 


$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


Books II and JII are composed of contribu- 
tions from more than 100 teachers in all parts 
of the country. Book II contains half of these 
contributions. Book III will offer entirely dif- 
ferent material by entirely different authors. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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turns at selling every Saturday in a near. 
by town a combination of their work anj 
surplus products of their land. She say 
that town women were paying the same 
amounts of cash across these counters % 
they paid to other tradesmen. Against 
the doubt and apprehension of her par 
ents she threw in her lot with these op 
ganized farm women. She planted he 
garden, started putting her talents into 
local types of handiwork. At the end of 
the year the children had new clothes, the 
family diet was better, and there was $65 
in the college fund from one small patch 
of turnips alone. Of course she made her 
family enthusiastic over the idea. “That 
child was wiser than her parents,” said 
her father. “We are now making a liv. 
ing out of what we used to throw away.” 

This incidentally, brings up an interest. 
ing point: A great many subsistence 
homesteaders get the notion that profit is 
to be made only by growing special 
things that will not come into competition 
with locally grown crops. It would ap- 
pear to be safer to depend, at least at 
the start, upon the things that have been 
grown in the region for years and con- 
cerning which one may get practical ad- 
vice without difficulty. The emphasis 
could then be placed on quality, better 
packing, attractive labels. One man in 
New York State has found attractive la- 
bels of great help, the increased price 
he gets more than paying for their print- 
ing, etc. For that matter, we are all in- 
fluenced by appearances and willingly 
pay more for clean, attractive products 
even where we realize that there is little if 
any difference in food value. 





The School in Chefoo 
(Continued from page 26) 


boat would arrive until yesterday morn- 
ing. Soon after lunch Miss Carter and I 
went to the dock in rickshaws. I boarded 
the tender and waved to Miss Carter as 
long as I could see her. 

My place in the dining saloon is at the 
captain’s table. The other guests are an 
American couple and a pair of British 
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newlyweds bound for Tientsin. The Amer- 
icans have lived in China almost thirty 
years. The captain is a delightfully in- 
teresting Englishman. He wanted to know 
where I am going. When I told about my 
itinerary overland through Manchuokuo 
and Korea to Yokohoma he looked sur- 
prised and asked, “Aren’t you afraid that 
one of those wild bandits in that country 
might get you?” “Oh no,” I answered, 
“No man’s got me yet.” He and the Amer- 
ican gentleman have given me some very 
helpful information. They told me that 
I might be the only white passenger for 
days and that few people speak English. 

We shall board the train at Taku this 
evening and I expect to arrive in Peiping 
about midnight. There I shall be met. 
My stay in Peiping will be for five days 
and then the overland trip will take an- 
other five days. 





Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 21) 

speech in a normal manner. No signs 
were used and they had every oppor- 
tunity to observe the normal functions 
of oral language in the social intercourse 
of family life. Other cases which the 
author describes in which the deafness 
was discovered early were consciously 
treated by their parents as if they were 
normal children. The results in all cases 
described, were that the children had 
acquired a broad foundation of speech 
and lip reading; they could speak short 
phrases; had relatively large vocabularies 
and spoke fluently and spontaneously by 
the time they entered schools for the deaf 
at the ages of from seven to fifteen years. 

M. Drouot uses the cases cited as argu- 
ments in favor of an early beginning with 
deaf children. He believes that vision 
plays a very important réle in the process 
of demutization: “It is necessary to speak 
to the small deaf child, to speak to him 
very often, just as if he were a hearing 
child—more even; and to reject signs 
which are contrary to the acquisition of 
oral language.” 


C. V. Hupens. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using Gen 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 
MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 




















When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


"Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 19) 


King James Bible is still one of 0 
masterpieces of English. If we want 
learn good English we can learn it froy 
studying and re-reading the Bible. 

But still there were many words in th 
Bible that puzzled readers. People dif 
not understand them. So, as old Greg 
manuscripts have been found from tin 
to time, other scholars have translate 
them, and they have helped us to ge 
the meaning of difficult Bible verses. Ty 
day we have new Bibles in modern speech, 
very easy to understand. 

However, when we want to read bea 
tiful English, we still prefer the Kin 
James Bible. Read that and impror 
your own English. 


Signs of the Times 
What We Teachers May Expect in 1936 


Thirteen million new and better (?} 
hearing aids will be put on the market 
We will be shown every one of them, by 
eager salesmen. 

We won’t get an increase in salary. 

Three thousand five hundred forty-two 
speakers who have never taught a deaf 
child will tell us how we ought to teach 
him. 

Ten new organizations for teachers of 
the deaf will be started. 

‘We will finally catch little Domenick’s 
cold. 

We will be asked to write seventeen 
articles, gratis, for seventeen little new 
papers in our field. After we have 
written them we will be asked to sub 
scribe for the papers. 

We will get that flattering thrilling um 
expected offer, which we can’t take, but 
which will give us the thrill of ou 
schoolteacher lifetime, a comfort and 
solace during gray days of not-so-good 
going. 

There will be fifty-five educational teas, 
two of which we cannot dodge. 

Our gorgeous long tended begonia will 
die of janitor - indifference during the 
Easter vacation. 
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There will be elected a democratic or 
republican president, but we will teach 
school just the same. 

The Saturday we are to have that Best 
Outing of the year, and wear our new 
outfit to stun the Boy Friend, it will rain 
and rain and rain, but the following 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday in-the-schoolroom will be 
beautiful days. 

Johnny will get an S. He will lose it. 
He will get it. He will lose it. He will 
get it. He will lose it. His next teacher 
will Get it and Tell us All About It. 

Ten more little deaf children will creep 
into every teacher’s heart, and we will 
know there is no job in the world as nice 
as ours. 





Mabel Ellery Adams 
(Continued from page 14) 

Her motto surely was “Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.” Miss Adams was 
not one to deal in retrospection. In her 
work she faced the future fearlessly, be- 
lieving that all would turn out right in the 
end. There was no morbidity in her make- 
up. 

In the past, many students and teachers 
went to her for help and assistance. She 
gave hours of her time in helping them to 
make good in research or in their chosen 
career. 

At conventions of the deaf, Miss Adams 
was well known from her earliest years in 
the service. She was much sought as a 
speaker and for the inspiration of her pres- 
ence. In speaking, Miss Adams always 
used the simplest language. Her writings 
are forceful and clear. 

We teachers of the Horace Mann School 
express our feeling of sorrow at the pass- 
ing of our friend and leader. We miss her 
daily companionship, wisdom’and guidance. 
The remembrance of her devotion to the 
cause of the handicapped will stay with us 
as we take up the responsibilities of the 
work which she has left for us to accom- 
plish. 

“A faithful friend is a strong defense— 
and he that hath found such an one hath 
found a treasure.” 
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YOUR League can 


now attord 


GROUP HEARING AID 
EQUIPMENT 
BY 
@ Finest equipment throughout— 
No compromise with quality. 
@ Provides a new high standard 
in sound reproduction. 


Designed for the specific needs of the 
league, church and theatre. Inquiries invited. 


RADIO MFG. CO. 
1528 Armitage Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 























Radioear Manufactures 
Better Hearing 

with the aid of the 

SELEX-A-PHONE 


(Introducing the Built-to-order Hearing Aid) 


HE Radioear Selex-A-Phone has 

made this new, precision method of 
building hearing aids for each individ- 
ual hearing impairment a practical 
reality. Make an appointment with 
your nearest Radioear dealer for a 
Selex-A-Phone test — enjoy the thrill 
of hearing with the hearing aid which 
we can now build to order for you. 
E.A.MYERS & SONS 

Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids since 1925 


306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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The European Tour 
(Continued from page 10) 

August 26: Sail from Hamburg on the 
SS Manhattan, arriving in New York Sep.- 
tember 4. 

The American Express Company is to 
provide a conductor who will accompany 
the party and look after all details of 
transportation, baggage, hotel reservations, 
etc. The steamship reservations are in 
the so-called “White Collar” Third Class, 
which means comfortable quarters and no 
alien passengers of the immigrant type. 
These accommodations are used by many 
educational parties. Double rooms with 
twin beds, three meals a day whether at 
hotels or en route, transfers at stations, 
and tips to hotel porters are included in 
the cost of the tour, which is $700 per 
person. This may be reduced slightly if 
the party is large enough. Passport and 
visa charges are of course additional. 

Please address inquiries to the Volta 
Bureau, and you will be put in direct 
contact with the correct office of the 
American Express Company. 





This Month’s Contributors 
(Continued from page 3) 


Lip reading pioneer in California; friend of 
the hard of hearing: Lucy Ella Case. 

Laura R. Edell is a teacher of lip reading and 
a valiant worker in the Speech Readers’ Guild 
of Boston. 

Tt is the Washington League for the Hard of 
Hearing that has welcomed Annie R. Hunter 
back to its ranks. 

Russian by birth, Canadian by adoption, Bryna 
Shklofsky handles her acquired language with 
enviable skill, although she learned it after los- 
ing her hearing. 

Elwood A. Stevenson is Superintendent of the 
California School for the Deaf, in whose little 
paper his contribution originally appeared. 





Girl Scouts, Incorporated, is spon- 
soring England’s “International Extension 
Training” of interest to Leaders and Cap- 
tains of physically handicapped girl scout 
troops. The training is to be given at 
Bedford College, Regents Park, London, 
March 27-April 3, 1936. Further infor- 
mation may be had from National Head- 
quarters, 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
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Natural Speech 
(Continued from page 8) 
than any method we use to acquire it. 
For some time, progressive educators 
have advocated adapting the method to 
the child. Mrs. Ware seems to be doing 
this very intelligently and I have no 
doubt that as the child matures she will 
be able to parallel the changing situation 
with equal success. 
Very sincerely, 
—Mary E. Numsers. 





Dr. Harris Taylor 

(Continued from page 9) 
loved by all who had been associated with 
him. The other principals present also 
spoke of what he had meant to them all. 
Mr. John B. Hague, Chief of the Special 
Schools Bureau of the State Education 
Department, was present on the occasion 
and also spoke words of appreciation. 

For harmony of color, beauty of de- 
sign, and fine execution this illuminated 
tribute, the work of Sister Frances Jerome 
of St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, was great- 
ly admired by all and brought a feeling 
response from Dr. Taylor. 

Since the beginning of the present 
school year, Dr. Taylor has made a lec- 
ture trip to the Tennessee School. He 
has been serving as Director of Speech in 
the New Jersey School for the Deaf. Now 
(beginning December 1, 1935) he has 
still another position—that of Supervisor 
of the Education of the Blind and the 
Deaf of the State of New York. His office 
is in the Special Schools Bureau of the 
State Department of Education, Albany. 

Dr. Taylor’s friends are much gratified 
at the honors accorded him, but—is this 
the leisure that follows retirement? 





Arithmetic Devices 

(Continued from page 13) 
of the United States would involve im- 
portant places of interest in the United 
States, as Niagara Falls, Great Salt Lake, 
National Parks, or the large cities or 
capitals of every state. 

The trips could be continued in foreign 

lands, 
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1935 A. S.H.H. 


Conference Proceedings 


Messages for YOU—to give you a new grip on life— 
to help you in that test of character, adaptability. 
Messages to help you visualize society as a whole 
and your own part in it—something practical about 
employment—something to guide you in working for 
children. 


The Latest Word from National Leaders—31.00 


American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK, F.E.1.S., L.C.P, 
Section ss eaieianenlin 


Section II. Speech Sounds 
Section III. Intelligible Speech 


Price, $2.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with at- 
tractive and interesting subjects 
arranged for small groups of 
students 


$3.00 FOR 12 SETS 
Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30 
Private and Practice Classes 

Group Lessons Lectures 
Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on _ request 
MARY V. CARNBEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMoNn . 
Thus spake the Sage of Swevenham; 
bid you to live in peace and patieny . 
without fear or hatred, and to succor lif 
oppressed and love the lovely, and to fi 
the Friends of men, so that when ye he 
dead at last, man may say of you—thep 
brought down Heaven to the Earth for pt 
little while. fe 
What say ye, children? 
—William Morris 
It is impossible to accomplish lasti bs 
and useful work in this world withou ™ 
helping one another. 
—Haile Selassie 
Let us not forget that, far from being “ 
at an end, progress is going on at a mon “ 
rapid rate than ever. 
—Julian Husley 
The man of genius is one who possess | 
a vision of a new way in life or in @ 
and strives to realize it. 9 
—Havelock Ellis ; 


It is necessary not only to have an idel 
but to consider what are the best me 
‘sures of achieving it. 

—Sir Samuel Hoare 











Calm, patient, persistent pressure 
It wins! Violence is transient. Hal 
wrath, vengeance are all forms of fed 
and do not endure. Silent persistel 
effort will dissipate them all. Be strong 

—Elbert Hubbard 
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Peace of mind comes from an equfl 
opportunity to serve, to learn, and to a 


quire property. 
—Alfred E. Smith 


Democracy means that every citiz# 
must take a hand, however small, in rib 
ing the State. —Havelock Ellis 
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Instead of removing the foundation of 
morality, science now presents new rea- 


| sons why men should discipline their 


lives, and supplies new means whereby 
they can make their world more perfect. 
—Arthur Holly Compton 


Few of us have recognized that a child’s 
life-pattern is complete by the time he is 
five; that his education is finished before 
he enters school; that his future years re- 
peat, in varying ways, his emotional and 
physical reactions fixed during those first 


—Dr. Ellaine Elmore 


Knowledge unapplied to living is as 
useless as the dusty and forgotten volumes 
hidden away in the attic. 

—Harold Bell Wright 


The reason slickers can make money 
without working is because suckers are 
eager to do the same thing. 

—The Rail 


We are now at once of the great turn- 
ing points in our American government. 
** * We are rapidly entering a period 
when the mass of voters will have a high 
school education or more. * * * We are 
at the point where the balance of power 
rests in the hands of more broadly edu- 
cated people. * * * In the United States 
there is no program before the country, 
with any prospect of early adoption, 
which would restore to the entire people 
their economic security, personal liberties 
and representative institutions. * * * Let 
us resolve to study our social and eco- 
nomic problems. * * * Let every one ask 
himself what kind of civilization he wants. 
Then let him ask what he can do to de- 
velop such a civilization. 

To teach, to do personal work with 
both children and adults as though the 
very survival of democracy depended 
upon that teaching, is the only course 
open to those who cherish our economic 
security, our personal rights, our political 
iberties and our representative institu- 
tions, —Joy Elmer Morgan 
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MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of ‘Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 


445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, ea esr and MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Pri and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
ye and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 








Wanted 
EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position. 
Address Box 102, Volta Bureau. 


Available at once. 
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Central ae my eae: the Deaf| 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators | 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or | 
experienced supervisors. 

ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 1 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical | 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























